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OCTOBER. 


Tue four great subdivisions of the year, spring, sum- 
mer, autumn and winter, embody within them many other 
special seasons of the sportsmen’s calendar, dear to the 
sportsman’s heart. These seasons are as varied in length 
as they are in admirers, yet they afford opportunity, under 
nature’s auspices, for the activities of the different sports- 
men’s guilds in the acceptance of nature’s charming 
offerings. Theugh these seasons are charged with numer- 
ous and varied themes, men nevertheless find much of 
common interest in October days. And how? 

First of all, it is a season when game restrictions are 
suspended. 

He whose delight is to fish the spring brooks sur- 
charged with babbling waters, or to fish the landlocked 
lakes newly stripped of their icy covering, has much of 
his favorite sport with rod and reel to which he may 
turn in October days. 

Those who, on waters salt and fresh, set forth boldly 
and ‘pleasurably in yacht and canoe for strange places or 
strange lands, have a delightful season in October days. 

Those who camp on hill or in valley without the roar 
and rush of the great cities, have pictures of landscape 
from horizon to horizon in high coloring such as only 
October days afford. 

Those who pursue the big game of the rugged and 
lonely wilderness, pitting their woodcraft against the cun- 
ning, endurance and physical prowess of their quarry, have 
for it the season of seasons in October days. 

It is a season of superlatives, in which all the themes 
and sports of the other seasons converge and blend in 
matter of interest to all, whether they be devotees of the 
strictly useful or the universal beautiful. 

To him whose chief delight is worshipping the beautiful 
of nature, October days afford pictures in unending 
variety, in all keys of beautiful coloring, and in size from 
little nooks to majestic breadths, delighting the eye and 
storing the mind with the pleasures of participation and 
cf memory. All these charms are presented under op- 
posing moods of nature in October days; sometimes th- 
der a canopy of dark cloud and boisterous winds; of 
raw wetness of earth and sky; betimes of an atmosphere, 
calm, cool and bright, softened with the light blue haze 
of the Indian summer, when the landscapes are the super- 
lative delight of the artist. 

The year, too, is closing up its labors preparatory to its 
winter months of rest. It has finished its fruition. The 
harvest time is at its highest culmination in October 
days, and they largely determine the dearth or abundance 
of the months till October recurs again. 

To many kinds of the birds, October days are filled with 


_ warnings to depart for southern climes. The robins have 


broken up their domestic ways, and are leading vagrant 
lives for a while before taking their flights to the far 
south, where they are largely killed as a matter of sport 
or subject of food. 

The ducks, geese, woodcock and snipe are beginning to 
drift toward a warmer clime in October days, and add 
a new interest to the season in the esteem of the sports- 
man. 


days, and in their honor they cause a general exodus of 
sportsmen from the towns and cities. 

In October days, while in the pursuit of fin, fur and 
feather, men gain good health by exercise and’ fresh 
air; peace of mind by contemplation and pleasant occu- 
pation. 

There is in October days a realization of many weeks’ 
anticipation on the part of the sportsman; unlimited beay- 
ties in the sky, fields and woodlands to satisfy the poetical 
phase of man’s nature; a harvest so bountiful as to 


The birds of local habits are at their best in October | 


ductions of earth, and a game supply sufficient for the 
sport of the moment and to insure the sport of other 
October days if the game laws are observed properly both 
in letter and spirit. 


SPRING SHOOTING. 


WE print in our shooting columns a short note on 
spring shooting. It is a simple statement of the fact that 
the abolition of spring shooting in a district has been 
followed by the breeding of ducks there, a thing before 
unknown to men whose memories do not go back beyond 
the spring shooting era. This one single brief statement 
of the facts is worth long columns of spectilation and 
argument. It is an unanswerable demonstration of the 
wisdom and profit of doing away once and for all with 
the shooting of wildfowl in the spring. What is good for 
one county in New York, is good for every other county 
in New York, and for every State. 

Spring shooting may be opposed on sentimental grounds 
—the sentiment which abhors the taking of the lives of 
creatures which are on their way to the breeding grounds. 
But sentiment is an uncertain and fickle quality; experi- 
ence has demonstrated in this particular field that senti- 
ment cannot prevail against the passion for shooting. But 
the spring killing of fowl which are preparing to breed is 
also to be opposed for strictly economical considerations, 
and these may well have weight with those who on the 
sentimental side are the most stolid and indifferent. As an 
economic proposition capable of being stated in terms 
of spring nesting ducks, summer-hatched ducklings and 
fall birds for shooting, the protection of the wildfowl in 
spring should appeal to public intelligence. Spring protec- 


- tion of ducks pays; therefore, let us protect them. 





LONG ISLAND WOODLANDS. 


Our recent remarks on forest destruction on Long 
Island aroused the city newspapers to the interest of this 
subject for their readers. Their local reporters and corre- 
spondents at once began to scurry about along the North 
Shore and South Shore interviewing coal and wood 
dealers, with the result that many columns of news were 
published cencerning the information given by Forest AND 
STREAM. 

Along the North Shore, the cutting down of the woods 
has been going on very generally, and it seems as if 
every west-bound train on the road carried its carloads of 
wood. Some of this has evidently been cut for a long 
time, but much of it is newly cut and green. For some 
time past cordwood has been the equivalent of cash, and 
timber has been cut not merely for use at home as fuel, but 
to help out of his difficulties many a farmer whose crops 
have failed, or who, for any other reason, found him- 
self in a position where cash was needed immediately. 

Now that the coal strike appears to be over, the ex- 
cessive cutting which has been taking place on. Long 
Island will probably cease; for the price of wood will 
sink to its normal level and the inducement to destroy 
the timber will be gone. 

MONEY. 

A WEEK or two ago we made more or less complaint 
about persons who, sending to the Forest ann STREAM 
sums of money for which they desire books or other goods, 
fail to give us the name and address to which these goods 
are to be sent. 

We are obliged to bear the burden of blame for care- 
lessness and failure to render value received from such 
persons, each of whom is, of course, unconscious that he 
omitted from his letter the most essential facts in con- 
rection with it. The unconsidered trifles continue to 
reach—and annoy—us, we are sorry to say. 

In the United States there are a great many people, 
and among them an extraordinary number who are care- 
less. The annual report of the Dead Letter Office last 
published shows that there were deposited in the post 
offices during the previous year in this country no less 
than 81,063 pieces of mail which bore no addresses. It 
shows also that of the letters and parcels received at the 
Dead Letter Office, more than 50,000 were found to con- 
tain money, to the amount of $48,000; and nearly 51,000 
contained commercial papers of all kinds to the value of 
about $1,400,000. 


please him whose delight is limited to the material pro- These remarks are not addressed to those persons who 


have sent us money for which they have received nothing. 
Such persons are presumably out of reach. They are in- 
tended rather for those who may contemplate sending us 
money, each one of whom is requested to write plainly his 
name and address. 


A notable enterprise in fish acclimatization has just been 
carried through successfully in Australia, where fish from 
the coast waters of Great Britain have been put out in 
New South Wales. The species selected for the experi- 
ment comprised plaice, soles, crabs, lobsters and some 
others; special effort being made to introduce the plaice, 
cf which 722 were shipped, and the soles, of which the 
original number was eighty. The fish were placed in 
specially constructed tanks of immense size, which were 
connected with reservoirs of sea water kept constantly 
supplied fresh from the ocean by the ship’s pumping ap- 
paratus. Of the lot of soles not less than 580 survived 
the voyage of more than 11,000 miles; and the other 
species fared well, except the lobsters, of which one soli- 
tary female was the survivor. When finally put out near 
Sydney Harbor, in August of this year, the fish were in 
excellent condition, and the Amateur Fishermen’s Asso- 
ciation, to whose initiative the transplanting was due, en- 
tertains every confidence that the assured result will be 
the enriching of these far southern waters with a new and 
permanent food fish supply. 


The morning papers of Oct. 21 contained three press 
dispatches relating to the deaths of human beings at the 
hands of careless shooters. In one case it was a woman 
killed by a woman companion, and in another a man who 
was killed by a stray bullet from a long-range rifle. These 
two were of the class of fatalities which we are quite ac- 
cuistomed to hear of at this season of the year, and are of 
no special significance. The third, which means some- 
thing, was the case of a Connecticut youth of seventeen 
years who had been tried on a charge of manslaughter for 
the killing of a hunting companion last August. The two 
shooters had been hunting on opposite sides of a hedge, 
when the defendant shot at what he thought was a bird 
and killed his companion. The defense was that the shoot- 
ing was accidental and did not involve criminal negligence. 
The jury found for conviction. 


The current millinery advertisements and the autumn 
show window displays in the shopping districts indicate 
that the bird as an appurtenance of hats and bonnets is 
still in the fashion. “The unusual demand for blackbirds 
has made them scarce in the market,” advertises one firm. 
“We have secured fifty dozen of the most desired kinds, 
and will place them on sale to-morrow at 15c., 209¢., 
39c. 9c.” “Black Amazon plumes of great value,” an- 
nounces another firm; “extra large birds,’ “black par- 
rots,” proclaims a third; and so it runs through the 
Icng catalogue of birds real and artificial. The autumn 
flight of bird-decorated headgear is on in full force, and 
there is still something for the Audubon Societies to do. 


A correspondent asks for the origin of the fishing reel. 
The first mention of a reel in English angling literature is 
found in “Barker’s Delight; or the Art of Angling,” a 
little book published in 1651, which was two years before 
Walton’s “Angler.” In his chapter on salmon fishing, 
Barker speaks of a winder: “You must have your winder 
within two foot of the bottom to goe on your rod made in 
this manner with a spring, that you may put it as low as- 
you please.” Barker was also the first English writer to 
refer to a gaff for salmon anglers. 


A convention of boards of trade and others interested in 
the establishment of the Appalachian National Park will 
be held at Asheville, N. C., to-day. The Park Bill which 
has already passed the Senate and been favorably ° re- 
ported by the House Committee on Agriculture, will come 
up early in the session, and confidence is felt that it will 
become a law in the coming session. 


To every thing there is a season, and a time to every purpose 
under the heaven.—Ecclesiastes III:1. 


Among the other things for an October day in the field, 
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Ghe Sportsman Tourist. 
ee : 
A Trip to the High Sierras.—Ill. 


(Continued from page $\4.) 


There was a little delay in starting the néxt morn- 
ing, our cunning old horse had hidden himself so se- 
curely in an alder thicket that it took one hour's search 
to dislodge him, his feet, also, were in bad shape, and 
as one of the men in a party that came in the night be- 
fore was a fairly good blacksmith, we had him reshod. 
The rain had ceased; everything seemed favorable, and 
we set off in high spirits for Farewell Gap. We reached 
the summit after a stiff climb, about 11 o’clock. The view 
from this point, looking north and south, is said to be 
the most extensive that can be seen from any trail in 
this section, and I do not remember of having seen it 
surpassed since I stood upon Mt. Hood in 1866. This 
range forms the divide between the Kaweah and the 
Little Kern rivers, the latter being one of the most fa- 
mous trout streams in a region where they are excep- 
tionally abundant everywhere. 

Just over the divide was an immense snow drift, where 
the river has its origin, the trail running within a few 
yards of its edge, and only a few feet below began a 
meadow equal in beauty to any that we saw on the trip. 
On the upper end was about two acres that was an un- 
broken mass of biue lupins; next came an acre or more 
of Mariposa lilies, and then a vast kaleidoscope of purple 
daisies, columbines, shooting stars, etc., all in full bloom. 
Woodchucks and hummingbirds were plentiful, and 
here, for the firt and only time, we saw a strange look- 
ing black and white bird about the size and appearance 
of a magpie, but with longer legs and bill, flying about 
among the rocks. 

Black clousds, riven by frequent flashes of lightning 
were rapidly rising in the west, as we descended the 
northern slope, and knowing that three miles down on 
the Kern there was a deserted cabin, we pushed on with- 
out delay with the hope of escaping the storm. These 
storms are quite common in the mountains here during 
the summer; they can be seen from, hut never reach 
Visalia, and the heat there is more oppressive when they 
occur than at any other time. 

The “Broder Cabin,” toward which we were hasten- 
ing, is a relic of the old Mineral King mining excite- 
ment, and was built by John Broder, one of the present 
proprietors of the camp at the giant forest, several years 
ago, and as there is no house within six miles of it in 
any direction, it has since furnished a welcome refuge to 
many a storm-beaten party of hunters and tourists. It 
was raining steadily as we drove up to it, and tumbled 
our pack into the open doorway. a building 15x30 feet 
in size, with neither door or window, but fortunately, 
with a tight roof. It was built of very large logs. 
and the roof was well braced to stand the weight of 
heavy snows. In one end was a tumble-down fireplace 
and in the other a bunk running the width of the build 
ing, with a smaller one at the side; a rough table of 
shakes was fastened to the wall, with a log on four legs 
for a bench in front of it; primitive enough, it is true, 
but it represented all that we required for the time 
being, and we thanked our stars for Broder’s happy fore- 
thought. The cabin was located in a grove of tamarack, 
with a small stream, suitable for all household purposes, 
within ten yards of the door on one side, and on the 
other the Little Kern, full of trout, went brawling along 
forty feet below. 

There was a good supply of firewood inside, left by 
some thoughtful predecessor, and we were soon engaged 
in drying our clothes and preparing dinner. The rain 
continued, with every prospect of a wet night, and the 
afternoon wore away until about 4 o'clock, when. the 
tramp of horses outside aroused us, and we were sur- 
prised by the arrival of a party of five men and two 
women from Mineral King, en route for Kern Lake, 
twenty-five miles distant. They were orange growers 
from Lemon Cove, who had improved the interval be- 
tween the irrigating and harvest season by a trip up to 
the snowy range. All were experienced mountain trav- 
elers, and their outfit left but little to be desired. Beside 
their riding animals, they had five fine pack mules, a wall 
tent, canned fruits and vegetables, honey, etc., three rifles 
and as many split-bamboo fly-rods. 

The interior of Broder’s cabin, with its blazing fire and 
dry couches, presented such a contrast to the muddy 
trails and dripping trees outside that they determined to 
go no further that night, but it did not prevent two of 
the most enthusiastic fishermen of the party from joint- 
ing their rods as soon as the ladies had been attended 
to and descending to the river, from which they re- 
turned two hours later soaked to the skin, but bringing 
over fifty trout, enough for the whole party. In the evening 
we all gathered about the great stone fireplace, and 
while the women mixed bread and arranged the table 
decorating it with flowers in tomato cans, the men fried 
flapjacks and trout, smoked their pipes and told stories 
oi former experiences in the mountains. They had 
hunted for deer without success at Bear Paw and Min- 
eral King, and were now headed for Kern River, where 
report said they were more plentiful. 

The steady patter of the rain upon the shake-covered 
roof enhanced the cosy appearance of the interior, which 
the deft fingers of the women soon gave quite a home- 
like appearance. During the afternoon a lull in the 
storm had occurred that the men took advantage of to 
pitch the tert near the cabin, and a portion of the latter 
was partitioned off with tent cloth to make an apartment 
for the ladies that night. By 10 o’clock most of the party 
were asleep, only to be aroused a little later by the clatter 
of wood rats among the dishes on the table. Knowing 
the thievish propensities of these mischievous little 
redents, the women hastily arose and secured all the 
spoons and cutlery, after which we knew nothing more 
until a vigorous yell from those in the tent outside an- 
nounced the dawn of another day. 

Breakiast having been partially prepared the night 
before, the men sallied out at once after the horses, and 
soon after sunrise, with every prospect of a fine day be- 
fore them, our friends took their departure, leaving D. 
and I again the sole occupants of the Broder cabin. 


We had intended going from the little Kern to Kern 
Lake, twenty-five miles further on, but the trail, which 
was very steep and rocky, had been rendered still. more 
difficult by the recent rains; the time allotted for our 
vacation had also néarly expired, and we reluctantly de- 
cided to spend another night where we were, and return 
to Mineral King. It was with much regret that We 
reached this decision. Kern is many times larger than 
Eagle Lake, and abounds in bigger trout, that take both 
fly and spoon readily, and I had anticipated much 
pleasure from our visit there. Perhaps this regret would 
have been even more poignant than it was had these 
been the only considerations, but I confess that I missed 
the elasticity of limb that nearly forty years ago had 
carried me so easily to the crest of those mighty bul- 
warks that gird the glories of Yosemite, and realized that 
the long intervening years of sedentary life but poorly 
fitted me for a task that many a younger man would 
shrink from attempting on foot. 

Little Kern River is nearly as famous for rattlesnakes 
as it is for trout, a reptile that D. was very anxious to 
meet in its native wilds. Since we had entered the 
mountains we had seen scores of places where they had 
crossed the road; they had been killed in front and 
behind us, and we had even heard the shots that de- 
stroyed them, but not a liv: snake had we seen. Some 
of the ladies of the Sierra Club wore skins about their 
hats, whose original wearers had been destroyed by their 
own fair hands, and we were assured that they were so 
numerous on the Little Kern that it was unsafe to fish 
there. All of which had made D. more anxious than 
ever to reach it. 

Accordingly he and I a little Jater in the forenoon 
started down the river on an exploring expedition. 
Hunting rattlesnakes not being so much of a novelty 
to the writer, I took the rod and flies along as a fairly 
good substitute, especially as the appetites of our de- 
parted friends had not left a very large supply of trout 
on hand, and while D. was searching the adjacent rocks 
[ whipped the pools for our dinner. The rain of the 
previous night had doubled their volume and changed 
them to a milky hue, making the fishing much poorer 
than is usual in this prolific stream; but there was not 
much difficulty in getting enough for our modest re- 
quirements. Not so, however, with the quest of D.: 
there was a serious deficiency in the visible supply of 
snakes, and the most careful search failed to bring a 
single rattler in sight. Perhaps it was the still dripping 
vegetation that kept the elusive ophidians so persistently 
under cover; but I shall always believe it was simply 
“kismet.” Frank’s two mostardent desires when we leit 
Visalia were to kill a deer and capture a rattlesnake, and 
these were the only two possibilities of the trip that failed 
to materialize. 

Near the river, about a mile below the cabin, we found 
a soda spring, whose waters were so deliciously pungent 
that it only needed a little syrup to furnish a beverage 
equal to any city fountain. About noon dark clouds again 
began rolling up from the west, and although we has- 
tened our return, we were caught in a shower before 
reaching the cabin. A wet afternoon followed. during 
which two of the surveying party at Mineral King ar- 
rived dripping like drowned rats. They had been caught 
by the storm when crossing the summit at the gap. 
Hailstones the size of hens’ egss drove their horses 
distracted, and they had been obliged to seek shelter 
under their canvas pack cover to save themselves from 
injury. We were pleased to be able to return, through 
them, the kindness of Capt. Barnard, and while they 
dried their clothes at the fire, we warmed their stomachs 
with internal stimulants. 


The surveyors did not pass the night with us, but de- 
parted for Big Kern River during a lull in the storm. 
There were no other arrivals during our stay at the cabin, 
which D. and I occupied alone that night. 

The next morning dawned bright and beautiful, and 
we took advantage of it to return to Mineral King. Our 
stay there was for one night only, and the next morning 
we started on our long trek down the mountain by the 
stage road to Visalia. About a mile below the cafion 
contracts to a width of perhaps fifty yards, with abrupt 
walls on either side. Here a fence with a carriage gate- 
way had been thrown across to prevent the egress of 
stock, making an excellent and fairly secure pasture of 
all the meadows between it and the summit of Farewell 
Gap. Two miles below this brought us again within 
the park limits, where we found a detachment of the 
cavalry guard encamped. Sequoias were quite numerous 
here, but not as large as those in the vicinity of Sierra 
Camp. The park at this point is about eleven miles wide 
and six miles below the encampment. In the very center 
of the park we found a large saw mill in operation, 
working those magnificent trees into lumber. There are, 
we understood, 360 acres here belonging to private par- 
ties; but the devastation being wrought is sad to con- 
template, and it would seem advisable for the Govern- 
ment to purchase it and remove this cancer spot from 
this fair domain. Two or three miles below this were 
the ruins of another saw mill, that had been destroyed 
by a snow-slide. Nothing had been removed, and the 
ground was strewn with wrecked machinery. Moun- 
tain.guail, the last we were to see, were very plenty 
and almost as tame as chickens. 

In the afternoon we reached Grunegan’s Ranch, a 
home station for the stages, eighteen miles from and 
3,000 feet below Mineral King. Meals and stock feed could 
be Itad at reasonable rates, and there we met a few sum- 
mer boarders to whom the extreme heat of the valley and 
the altitude of Mineral King were equally objectionable. 
The place was just outside the park limit, and although 
in the cahon, gave evidence of thrift and industry. The 
house was quite large, with a fine veranda that had a 
magnificent westerly view on the slope. Above it were 
many trees laden with fruit, and below was the barn and 
stockyards. Almost every rod of the road to this point 
had been a steep down-grade. We spent the night in 
the barn, and after a good breakfast the next morning, 
continued on down the cafion. Valley quail and doves 
now began to appear, and seven miles below we came to 
the power house that furnishes. Visalia with 2,000. electri- 
cal horse power for its street railroads, flour mills, etc. 
The flume starts near Grunegan’s,and in seven miles they 
secure a fall of 1,300 feet. The works wéte a model of 
their kind, and did credit to both: builders and manager. 


‘ 


Five miles further down brought us to Britton Bros.’ 
store, our next stopping place, and less than a mile from 
Three Rivers, menponed in the first number. Here D. 
and I passed ottr Jast night out of doors, rolled in our 
blankets beneath a free in the great corral. 

This is on@of the finest places in the mountains. The 
cafion expands into a small valley, with pastures and 
meadows, fruit trees and gardens, and seems to be as well 
adapted to citrus culture as Lemon Cove. The store 
was well stocked with every variety of merchandise, and 
close by was a large shop owned by the firm, run by a 
turbine and supplied with laths, planers, circular saws, 
drilling and boring machines, capable of repairing any 
machinery in use in that section. 

Learning that there was ‘a daily stage from Three 
Rivers, we sold our outfit and engaged passage in it to 
Visalia. The return trip was by the same route over 
which we had so wearily plodded on foot in the intense 
heat on our way up, only instead of taking two days, it 
was less than five hours from the time that we started 
until the stage drew up before the Palace Hotel in 
Visalia. Here we had the pleasure of meeting Mr. John 
Broder, the builder of the famous Broder cabin, that had 
been to us and many others such a welcome refuge on 
the Little Kern. It is not likely that Mr. Broder had 
the public welfare in view when he erected that cabin. 
but as he took us by the hand that evening in the hotel 
with the memory of the two days and night spent there 
so vividly before us, it was impossible for us to regard 
him otherwise than a public benefactor of the highest 
order. He had just come in from Sierra Camp, of which 
he was one of the proprietors, and we were glad to have 
an opportunity to return the many kindnesses he had 
shown us while we were staying there. 

The return to Visalia practically ended our trip, but it 
is with a lingering regret that I lay down a pen whose 
services have, again brought before me each salient in- 
cident of the most pleasurable outing I have enjoyed in 
many years. Good fortune attended us in most things 
from the start. The moral standard of Visalia is not 
considered by many to be as high as that of some of 
the sample towns on the coast. There is more than an 
average number of saloons to the square rod, and in 
years gone by, it has been the headquarters of several 
distinct gangs of train robbers; but during our stay 
there we were treated with marked kindness, and the 
outfit we purchased at the general store of L. N. Woods 
was first-class in every respect. No doubt much of this 
was due to our introduction by Mr. Huntley, who stands 
as high there as does Gokey of Dawson; but we found 
it the same with the park guards, and also at Sierra 
Camp and Mineral King. The meeting with Muir, 
Merriam, Hittell and Keith; the glorious evenings at 
Alta Meadows and Eagle Lake; the fine fishing; the 
grand scenery—all these are things we can live over and 
over again, as time rolls away. . 

One other factor in this connection I must mention, 
the last and best of all, coming like the dessert, the wal- 
nuts-and the wine at the end of a feast—the companion- 
ship of one whose tastes and impulses were perfectly 
in harmony with my own; one whose love for nature in 
its wildest and grandest forms, and whose delight in 
probing the mysteries that surround the lives of the shy 
denizens of flood and forest, I have never seen sur- 
passed; the friend of my early youth, who, although 
separated by years piled upon years and thousands of 
miles that intervened, never failed to welcome my rare 
returns to the town of my birth with an affection sur- 
passing that of a brother; the one, in short, whom I 
would have chosen above all others for a companion. 
His presence alone would have made a desert blossom 
as a garden of roses. The locks of both are now thickly 
sprinkled with gray, our steps have lost the elastic spring 
of youth, and our eyes do not catch the sights of a rifle 
as quickly as formerly, but the lapse of time has only 
more firmly cemented the friendship of early manhood, 
and to have him with me as I did, formed a fitting 
climax to what is quite possibly the last extensive outing 
that will ever fall to the lot of old 

Forkep DEER. 


A Pretty Side Trip. 


Few of the transcontinental passengers over the C. 
P. R. know what an attractive side trip can be made 
by steamer from Rat Portage, Ontario, to Harding, 
Minnesota, a distance of about 240 miles. I had not 
looked for fine steel steamers luxuriously furnished on 
Lake-of-the-Woods, for I had just the geography idea 
of that locality, and I did not know that there were 
14,000 surveyed islands in Lake-of-the-Woods, and that 
it was the most beautiful island scenery that one can 
imagine. The Rairly Lake steamers that make part of 
the side trip are not luxurious, and one realizes that he 
is on the frontier. There was evidence of that all along. 
In the lumber regions, for instance, about every man 
who was ‘not at work was drunk. Good fellows, all 
right, but drunk, nevertheless. On the United States 
side of the boundary tkere is no license, for the country 
is not organized, and there is no one to whom liquor 
license is to be paid. The result is that any one can 
start any sort of a dive that he chooses, and be respon- 
s.ble to nobody. I wondered how one of the little 
steamers could earn sufficient income*to pay running 
expenses, but learned that it was easy if one only knew 
how. The captain apologized for giving us “nothing 
hut moose and ducks for meat,” because, he said, that 
beef was pretty high. We stopped to get several cords 
of wood for the boiler, and I was informed that Uncle 
Sam owned the wood. The moose and ducks are shot 
by the steward. It is a part of his irksome duty.. Now 
I can run a steamer for myself if some one will furnish 
provisions for the passengers, and if fuel is free. The 
only thing that would bother me would be the first cost 
of the steamer, but I am sure that there must be some 
way to get around that, too, if one is only trained to it. 
While we were in the Rainy Lake region—about three 
weeks altogether—we only had four days without rain. 
I remarked.to one of my guides that the lakes were 
well named, and he patriotically assured me that it did 





‘not often rain there and that they were named after a 


man by the name of Rainy who discovered them. This 
guide was a character, I secured him by writing to the 
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postmaster of a certain town, who informed me that 
the guide was a Christian gentleman who did not drink 
or swear. Next time I will ask for Harry Tracy. It 
is the first time in thirty years of camping that I have 
run across a lazy and indifferent man for head guide. 
He was unmarried, and I asked him one day how it 
happened that he had never secured a partner of his sor- 
rows and a spoiler of his joys. He said: “Well, the 
trouble is the women in this part of the country won’t 
do no work. They won’t jine hands with a chap and 
take chances on luck. If a woman’s a sport she says 
‘I don’t need to work,’ and if she’s a lady she says 
‘T’ll be damned if I work, anyhow.’ ” 

It is a great moose country where we were, and the 
Indians confirmed my guide’s statement that no white 
hunters ever went into a part of the country where we 
spent the latter part of August. I found the remains of 
ten recently killed moose in the first six miles of one 
of the rivers that we went down. Three: bulls in the 
velvet, and the rest cows and calves. Killed by the 
Indians. There are so many moose there that it makes 
no difference, however. In the town of Rat Portage 
there is a by-law which states that “no moose, cattle, 
horses, geese or other animals shall be allowed to run 
at large.” It seems that the boys liked to have tame 
moose, ‘and the moose took too many liberties. Rat 
Portage is a mighty fine town, nevertheless, and one 
that is well worth visiting. . 

Labor is scarce out in that country, and one sees signs 
up calling for common laborers at $2 per day and board, 
and farm hands at $2.50 a day and board. I have a 
suggestion to make to the Canadian authorities, and 
they can send me a box of cigars for the idea. In 
Newfoundland there are fifty thousand of the sturdiest 
sort of men who are out of work at just the time that 
men are most needed in the harvest fields. They will 
work sixteen hours a day without grumbling. I know 
it, for I have employed lots of them, and at a dollar 
a day at that. ow, if the C. P. R. can manage to 
put these 50,000 Newfoundlanders on the wheat fields at 
a moderate cost for transportation every year, some- 

ill be glad. 
or o 7 Rosert T. Morris. 
68 West 56th Street, N Y, Oct 14 
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Notes on Monkeys. 


How many of the readers of Forest AND STREAM ever 
saw a monkey which was but a few days old? I well 
remember my surprise at the appearance of the first one 
which was born under my care. It was a macaque mon- 
key (Macacus cynomoldus), and for a few days after its 
birth, I imagined that it was a weakling, and would live 
but a short time. It seemed as if it were preternaturally 
aged, instead of being a few hours old; but not many 
days elapsed before its appearance changed, and it became 
a chubby-cheeked youngster, closely cl nging to its mother 
in all her movements. Until it was about a week old, the 
dam generally sat in one of the back corners of the cage 
closely holding the suckling in her arms, but in com- 
paratively a short time she climbed and sprang about, 
easily carrying her baby. which energetically clung under- 
neath her, with its limbs around her body. S.nce then I 
have had several born while under my charge, and always 
was successful in rearing them. : ‘ 

I once had a female of the same species confined in a 
cage with several others of different kinds, all of which 
she bullied most outrageously. Singular to relate, the only 
time that her chicken-hearted fellow prisoners summoned 
up courage to pay her off for her domineering, was when 
she became thoroughly intoxicated. During cold weather 
it was my custom, on about two nights in each week, to 
give my monkeys a good drink of warmed ale, well 
sweetened with molasses. So soon as the pan containing 
the tipple was placed in the cage, the bully took posses- 
sion of it, and no other occupant dare approach it until 
she had guzzled her fill. She would then ret.re to a cor- 
ner of the cage and allow her companions to drink the 
remainder. In a few minutes she would be thoroughly 
intoxicated, and, strange to relate, all of her ill humor 
vanished and she would allow her associates to play all 
sorts of pranks with her, while she endeavored to hug and 
fondle every one on which she could place her paws. The 
next morning she would a = found sitting in a 
back corner of the cage, and woe betide any of her fellow 
prisoners who dared to approach her, 

I once had a pet Rhesus monkey (Macacus rhesus) 
that I kept in my room, which was always at liberty dur- 
ing my presence. Nothing delighted her, so much as to 
have me stretch out on the bed and allow her to make a 
thorough search of my pockets for bits of candy which 
had been inserted for her special gratification. After the 
quest was ended, she would give my hair and beard a 
complete overhauling, and carefully remove every bit of 
dandruff, etc. On these occasions she would not allow 
any one to enter the room. If my roommate wished ad- 
mittance, he was forced to knock and inquire “If that in- 
fernal monkey was loose?” One afternoon I unhooked a 
small mirror which hung on the wall and held it in front 
of her. On seeing her reflection, she grimaced and placed 
her paw on the glass, as if she wished to catch hold of the 
double. Finding that she could not succeed. she reached 
around behind the glass with exactly the same result, when 
she receded and then bounded forward, attempting to 
seize her double w:th both paws. My sudden withdrawal 
of the glass prevented its being smashed, and on its being 
again presented, with the back toward her, she failed to 
recognize it as the same object which had catsed her so 
much concern. Holding it in the same position, I re- 
moved it, when she began a search, and after at. least 
ten minutes passed .n her fruitless quest, she: gave vent 
to her disappointment by a series of deep grunts, coiled 
up alongside my body and fell asleep. e'next day the 
mirror was again presented to her, when she grimaced and 
turned her posterior to it. Having itedly’ seen this 








action in other monkeys, I divined her Wish, and gently 
the other re- 
nn ceased she 
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turned softly in quest of her double, and failing to ‘be- 
_ hold it, seeméd to be stricken with intense fear, and bolted 


underneath the bed, uttering a series of agonizing grunts. 
It required great care and a deal of tact on my part to 
keep from being bitten while endeavoring to remove her 
from her hiding place. I was finally successful by en- 
veloping her completely in a portion of the bed clothes. 
One of the windows of my room opened on the yard of an 
adjacent building, in which several children of both sexes 
were accustomed to play. So soon as she heard their 
voices the monkey would seat herself on the window sill 
and seem much interested in their frolics. The boys 
would tease her by making use of all sorts of belligerent 
actions, to which she would respond by extending her 
ears and gaping repeatedly, which were indications of 
anger. The girls acted differently, making various merry, 
winsome actions, which caused the monkey to draw up 
the skin of her forehead, pucker her lips and grin. 

One of the most difficult jobs that I ever had on my 
hands was the administration of the different remedies 
to monkeys, for the various ailments to which they are 
subject while in confinement. I always endeavored to 
use stratagem, instead of force, on such occasions, and I 
well remember a predicament in which I found myself 
once with a mandrill. He was confined in quite a large 
cage with a number of Rhesus monkeys, over whom he 
domineered to his heart’s content. He was a great 
favorite with his keeper, who constantly overfed him, in 
spite of my frequent mandates to the contrary. Just as I 
feared, he was found one morning lying in a stupid condi- 
tion, and diagnosing his case, I instantly began to plan how 
I should administer a dose of May apple (podophyllin). I 
hurried the keeper off to the apothecary with a note de- 
scribing my need; he soon returned with a pill con- 
taining the required medicine. My next embarrass- 
ment was how to administer it without using force; as 
I did not wish to irritate the animal while in such a 
serious condition. Therefore, I concluded to use 
stratagem. Enveloping the pill in a bit of banana, I 
moved away a few feet from him and began to feed his 
fellow prisoners with bits of the fruit which I dropped 
along in front of them, gradually tempting them to ap- 
proach him. When they arrived close to him I dropped 
the medicated morsel within his reach, when he slowly 
reached out, grabbed and swallowed it. Feeling much 
pleased at the success of my maneuver, I withdrew and 
anxiously waited until the next morning, when I 
found that the medicine had acted just as I wished, and 
the animal much improved. 

During my sojourn in Durban, Natal, South Africa, 
my res dence was in the suburbs of the town, at the 
foot of what was known as the Berea Hill. Immediately 
back of my house was a large sweet potato patch, the 

product of which served as one of the main sources 
of nutriment for my Kaffirs. From the rear of the 
patch the hill rose, densely covered with a forest 
growth, which was the hiding place of a host of Vervet 
monkeys, who subsisted largely on the plunder of the 
patch. Of course, the monkeys were the detestation of 
the Kaffirs, who used every means in their power to 
prevent the pillage, but were unsuccessful, as, whenever 
a foray was made, a sentinel was always placed in some 
safe, elevated position whence he could give the alarm 
whenever the natives started into the patch, thus giv- 
ing the robbers ‘notice to hurry off helter skelter, tak- 
ing advantage of the ample growth of the vines for con- 
cealing their movements. One afternoon I happened 
to be arranging the sights of my Winchester rifle, when 
I caught a glimpse, through an open window, of a mon- 
key climbing a corn stalk alongside the patch. Quickly 
raising the weapon to my shoulder I fired, and the bul- 
let cut the stalk just below the watchman, causing him 
to fall with a heavy thud and a prolonged grunt, which 
served as a warning to the depredators, who retreated 

post-haste. The next day I secreted myself in one of a 

row of empty shipping cages, but not a monkey put in 

an appearance, and I underwent a like experience for 
several days. 

It then struck me that my movements had been 
watched from some secure hiding place, and I deter- 
mined to use an artifice in order to circumvent the 
depredators. Consequently, the next afternoon, taking 
my two keepers for company, we passed along in the 
rear of the cages, and when the one was reached in 
which the rifle had been placed on the preceding night, 
I hurriedly ensconsed myself, while the keepers saunt- 
ered on to the end of the row and back into the house. 
But a short time elapsed before I was gratified by the 
sight of a sentinel in a neighboring tree, while the vi- 
brations of the potato vines betrayed the movements of 
the robbers. At the crack of the rifle the sentry tumbled 
from his perch, and there was a scramble for safety by 
the thieves. This artifice served for several days, when 
the depredators evidently fathomed my stratagem and 
ceased their pilfering. ( 

There was an interval of several weeks, and the rob- 
bing was renewed, when I was forced to adopt a new 
device to circumvent the spoilers. Carefully concealing 
a shotgun, well up the hill during the night, I waited 
until the next afternoon for the customary appearance 
of the sentinel. So soon as I had located him, I saun- 
tered off at a right angle until I was hidden by the 
foliage, when I turned and carefully ascended the hill 
until its summit was nearly reached, when I again 
turned and finally brought up in the rear of the gang, 
with my gun ready for use. Carefully descending the 
h:ll, I came within shot of the watchman without his 
being aware of my approach. He was riddled with shot 
before he could give an alarm, and a fresh cartridge was 
inserted before the panic-stricken gang came close to 
me, when two more were toppled over, and henceforth 
my neighborhood was rid of sweet potato thieves. In 
my wanderings about the neighborhood I found that it 
was necessary to keep small parties of Kaffir children 
constantly patrolling the mealie* fields to prevent a 
shortage of the cron : 

One would scarcely imagine that a monkey could be 
trapped, but I had a number brought to me by Kaffirs 
who had captured them in_ pyramidal traps made of 
cane, and weighted with’a log, to prevent upsetting and 
escape. So soon as a Kaffir caught one, he would slip 





th Jonial name for Indian corn, and is evident!: 
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a number of short lengths of cane underneath the trap, 
bind them fast and then bring the trap and capture to 
me. The usual bait was roasted sweet potato. It is a 
well-known fact that the chacma baboon is able to dis- 
tinguish the sexes of the natives of South Africa. They 
will watch a Kaffir kraal until all the males have wan- 
dered off, when they will plunder the mealie patch in 
spite of the cries of the female residents. 
FRANK J. THOMPSON. 


Mammals New to New Mexico. 


Mr. C. M. Barer has recently published in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Biological Society of Washington, certain 
notes on little-known New Mexican mammals and species 
apparently not before reported from the territory, some ot 
which will be interesting to the readers of* Forest AND 
STREAM, 

There recently came into Mr. Barber’s possession the 
skin and skull of a young ram, an old ewe and a very 
young lamb of the Mexican mountain sheep (Ovis mezxi- 
canus, Merriam). These were killed in March, 1901, on 
the Guadalupe Mountains near the boundary line between 
New Mexico and Texas. A small band are reported to 
live on this range of mountains, and to pass up and down 
the range from New Mexico to Texas. As these speci- 
mens have been compared from those with type locality 
Lake Santa Maria, Chihuahua, Mexico, there seems to be 
no doubt that the Mexican bighorn is found in certain 
localities in Texas and New Mexico. 

Concern.ng the form of beaver described by Mearns 
under the name Castor canadensis frondator, Mr. Barber 
kas this to say: 

“In September of 1898 I located a large colony of 
beavers about six miles below Ruidoso Post Office, on the 
Ruidoso Creek, Lincoln county, New Mexico. After a 
period of probation spent in learning their habits and 
how to trap them, I succeeded in securing a series of 
eleven specimens, represent.ng all ages. This species 
lives here in the creek bank, and little attempt was made 
to deepen the stream by damming it. I found old cut- 
tings up the stream to an altitude of about 8.000 feet. At 
the time I visited the colony they were living among the 
Mexican ranches at about 6,000 feet elevation. At that 
season (September to November) they were feeding on 
corn alone, although a few scarred willows were to be 
seen along the bank. The Mexicans had planted their 
corn right down to the water's edge to utilize all the avail- 
able ground in the narrow valley. The beavers were 
cutting and dragging the corn to the stream, then floating 
it to their dens. In places there was a wagon load of 
stalks in the water. Near the dens they had cleaned the 
ground for a hundred feet on either side and made great 
trails in dragging stalks to the stream. The Mexicans 
could not trap them, and as they never appeared in the 
day time and seldom in the twilight, very few were 
killed.” 

It is not surprising that the jaguar (Felis hernandesii) 
should occur in this locality. Mr. Barber states that Mr. 
Nat. Straw tells him that in May, 1900, he trapped a 
jaguar near Grafton on Taylor Creek, Socorro county, 
N. M. Its length was given as 8 feet 3 inches. Several 
others were heard of as having been seen or killed in the 
general region. 

Beside these’ larger mammals, Mr, Barber records a 


skunk, a ground squirrel and two weasels new to the 
region. 





Breeding Blue Foxes: 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Norton & Robinson, of Foxcroft, Me., have entered into 
a business of breeding the black, silver-gray and the blue 
fox. This business may be a paying one if they are able 
to-sell their pelts as high as some have been solid in Lon- 
don. Mr. Knight, of Boothbay, Me., went into this busi- 
ness several years ago, but what success he has met with 
I am unable to say. He imported his foxes from Alaska. 
He sent me a very fine photo of a black fox eating a piece 
03. meat out of his keeper’s hand. I inclose a very in- 
terest.ng letter from Norton & Robinson, which will in- 
terest your readers. You will see there is no distinct 
breed as a black fox, but by selecting the blacks and 
breeding them together, they may be able in course of 
time to establish a distinct breed that will be known as 
the black fox. W. O. BLatspELL, 

The letter reads: 


“Blue and silver or black foxes are sports of regular 
breeds or types of foxes, the same as a black sheep is a 
sport in a flock of normally white ones, or a black squir- 
rel or an albino deer or crow or blackb.rd. 

“The silver (or black fox, which is the same, only the 
silver has a larger sprinkling of white hairs in the black 
fur) is a sport of the common American red fox, but 
being mated together will soon breed true silver or black. 

The blue fox is a sport of the white Arctic fox in the 
same way. _ The common Arctic fox is brown in summer 
and white in winter, like our common rabbit. They are 
inhabitants of the Arctic regions. Blue fox fur is worth 
from $10 to $25, sometimes up to $50; silver fox is quoted 
in the fur circulars at $50 to $300. I have known them 
to br.ng $500, and royal black fox skins have been sold in 

London for thousands. They breed once a year, and usu- 
ally have litters of from five to seven. 

_ J have not heard lately from Mr. Knight’s 100-acre fox 
island in Boothbay Harbor. Two years or so ago they 
thought that they had some thirty or forty foxes there but 
as they were scattered over the whole island they could 
not tell much about it. 

“Our original blue foxes came to us 5,000 miles from 
the islands of Alaska. A pair of blues as breeders sell 
for $125; a pair of silvers for $500, more or less.” 





The subject for conversation at an evening entertain- 
ment was the intelligence of animals, particu'arly dogs. 
Smith says: “There are dogs that have more sense 
than their masters.” “Just so,” responded young Fitz- 
noodle; “I’ve got that kind of a dog myself!” 


All communications intended for Forest awn Stream should 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., New 
York, and not to any individual connected with the paper. 
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Proprietors of shooting resorts will find it profitable to advertise 
them in Forgst anp Stagam, 


On the Stubble Among the Geese. 


“It’s nine o'clock, boys; you must be up at two and 
will then have to hustle to be in readiness before the 
geese begin to move in their morning flight,” and suit- 
ing the action to the words we knock the ashes from 
our pipes and breaking the circle around the kitchen 
range, we go aloft and turn in and drop off to sleep 
with the heavens of our imaginat.on alive with honk- 
ing feathered V’s of geese. We are at a farmhouse 
miles out from Dawson, with stubble on all sides of us 
as far as the eye can reach. The railroad whistle and 
the trolley gong may be blowing and clanging some- 
where else, but around us is the siillness of death. The 
barking of the watchful dog, suspicious of the moon, can- 
not be heard, even be he hard at it, for the next house 
is far out of hearing. 

A resounding whack upon the panel of our door, ad- 
ministered by the horny-fisted hand of Jim, the man of 
all work around the farm, brings us bolt upright in our 
beds. “It's two o'clock; the rig 1s ready and breakfast is 
waiting.” Another forty winks added to the seemingly 
only forty we have just had is out of the question, and 
we turn out. 

It’s an outrage, we exclaim, to have the women folks 
up and around for our benefit at such an hour, but in- 
asmuch as the cakes, sausages and coffee are steaming 
hot upon the table in front of us, there is simply nothing 
to do but fall to and eat and be thankful and show our 
appreciation of the cooking by eating heartily. When a 
housewife has, after much care and labor evolved a meal, 
she feels that no compliment or praise amounts to any- 
thing compared with its hearty enjoyment by the par- 
takers. A cleared platter speaks louder than words. 
Decoys, shell cases, guns, a liberal supply of straw and 
three or four shovels are loaded into the rig, and we are 
off across the trackless stubble fields toward a knoll 
which our friend tells us is in the line of fi ght from the 
prairie lake to the feeding grounds. The morning is 
cold and frosty, almost cold enough for ice. For north 
of us the lakes are already solid, and the ducks and 
geese are moving south to open water. The lake is not 
a great distance away, and an occasional note from the 
roosting mallards can be heard, otherwise no sound dis- 
turbs the surrounding stillness. 

Here we are upon the chosen ground. Two pits 
must be dug, and we set to work by the light of the 
lantern. I say we, but as a matter of fact, the farmer 
and his hired man very considerately set us to watching 
the horses and getting the straw out of the wagon and 
unloading our shell cases and preparing the decoys. 
It was evident that we were more expert at other things 
than digging pits through half frozen prairie soil. 

There is no heaping up of earth around the pits, every 
shovelful is scattered to fall evenly upon the stubbl:. 
Geese, proverbially stupid, are-yet a suspicious bird in 
their wild state. They will decoy to a libel upon their 
race in the form of a one-legged tin fraud, having noth- 
ing more than outline and color to commend it. I have 
frequently wondered why so many wise old ganders 
with the responsibilities of the'r charges upon them, 
should have gone to their deaths through a few pieces 
of painted tin that no one but a goose would mistake 
for a goose. 

I think it is- simply an exempl'fication of the old 
adage that love is blind, and the gander, the lord and 
master of the flock, seeing the possibility of additions 
to his harem, allows his lovesick blindness to lure him 
on. Some might argue that the birds in the air, by 
instinct, thinking the ones in the -stubble have found 
pleasant feeding grounds, accordingly keep them com- 
pany. But be this as it may, records will prove that 
a goose call and a few tin gay deceivers have brought 
many a flock of geese out of the clouds down and 
within reach of a load of BB’s. 

And Jim and the farmer are still digging, and we, 
having performed the arduous tasks considerately set 
for us, are holding the lantern and bossing the job. 
Under our super.ntendence the second pit is finally 
completed. Then the straw comes into play. We take 
it and thinly scatter it over the loose dirt thrown from 
the pits to make it approx mate in appearance the sur- 
rounding stubble. The decoys are now evenly divided 
and stuck into the ground around each pit. There is 
nothing left to be done than to get into the pits and 
await the first faint line of dawn upon the horizon. A 
few finishing touches in the matter of scattering the 
remnants of straw judiciously about, when the shovels 
are thrown into the rig, and with hearty wishes for our 
success, our kind and obiiging colaborers turn the 
herses’ heads toward home, with a promise to return for 
us at noon and pick us up. Jim, out of the darkness, 
yells back to know if he had better bring the bg farm 
wagon to stow away our game. The glimmer of the 
retreating lantern and the pattering hoof beats of 
the horses upon the stubble are lost to sight and hear- 
ing, and we are left to ourselves. Our pits are thirty 
feet, apart upon the crest of the knoll, and conversa- 
tion relieves the tedium. 

We iace toward the east, and with the very first 
streak of dawn we hear a faint honk far away and well 
up in the sky. The geese are on the wing. Honk! A 
little more distinct. They are coming our way. We 
strain our eyes over the edge of the pit between two 
shielding decoys, but we can see nothing. Honk! 
Honk! More and more distinct, and we finger the 
saicty slides of our guns to make sure they are right. 

There they are, well up, a dim sort of a V indistinctly 
contrasting «with the struggling light along the earth 
line. 

We can now hear the low gabbling of the entire flock, 
a thorus to the resonant honks of the leading gander. 
The goose call is cautiously used and all seems well, for 
their flight is not only yet d.rectly toward us, but they 
are lowering. H we hold straight they are our meat. 
We move not a muscle, hold our breaths and wait. 


Through the look-out we can-clearly outline each bird 
and his markings, as well. With necks outstretched 
they are regarding our decoys with interest mingled 
with suspicion, but they are still coming on. The flock 
set up a sort of low squealing, much Fixe what would 
be given out by a basket of restless puppies. How 
evenly and beautifully they come on, every bird keep- 
ing his line and distance, the leader with every sense 
alert to danger and his every movement being watched 
by his followers, even to the rhythmic strokes of their 
wings. 

They are thirty yards up and almost over our heads, 
when the gander, becoming alarmed, gives forth a honk 
that acts like electricity upon the flock. Their line and 
formation is instantly broken as each and every bird 
seeks safety for itself. But for some it is too late, for 
as they pass over our heads and from us, four shots 
ring out in quick succession, and the flock goes on, 
minus four of its members. 

We jump from our pits, and with freshly loaded guns 
in hand, hasten to gather our game. :One bird being 
wing-tipped, leads us a merry chase before we capture 
him. Another, charge of shot would have closed his 
career, but the possibilities of a live decoy loomed up 
and we fairly ran him down, a thing not easy to do 
single-handed, sometimes. 

We stowed our birds away in our pits, secured the 
winged bird with a string to keep company with his tin 
brethren and do the goose calling better than we could 
do it, and await the coming of the next flock. 

More honking in the distance. It is daylight now 
and the rays of the sun are making objects discernible. 
We can see the coming birds high up and some distance 
off. They come straight on, but long before they are 


_ within gun shot the leader, as it were, changes his tune, 


and the birds keep on, but making no attempt to get 
nearer to the earth. They are fully eighty to ninety 
yards up in the air, and we content ourselves with watch- 
ing them as they derisively go honking over our heads. 
They had no use for us and shunned our company. The 
leader, perhaps, knew a thing or two, very likely had 
had a charge of shot flung about his ears before and was 
not going to allow anything to override his caution 
begot of past experience. 

The geese kept coming, flocks to the right of us, 
flocks to the left of us, and flocks over us, alas! far out 
of gun shot. More than once we longed for a .30-30 so 
that we could try it on that saucy gander that honked 
so derisively at us a hundred and fifty yards up in the 
air. 

As the sun got higher and higher, we realized more 
and more that it was a poor day for ducks and geese. 

At noon our wagon came, and Jim called on us to 
show up. We threw our three geese into the rig, 
securely staked down our live decoy and started for din- 
ner. Before we reached the farmhouse it began to 
cloud up and the wind shifted to the east. Jim thought 
it meant, perhaps, a flurry of snow or some sleet, rain 
at least, and then we could expect some fun. 

He was right. We got all three. By the time we 
reached our pits again it was drizzling. - 

We had hardly got settled and the team out of sight 
when, looking out from the pit I saw a lone gander 
not thirty yards away, poised, almost stationary, on 
wing, intently and with evident curiosity watching our 
decoys. There he was exposing himself like a wedge, 
bill pointed directly at me. I had often heard that a 
goose coming straight in would turn anything short of 
a rifle ball, and here was our opportunity to test it. 

No one ever had a better opportunity. I knew my 
gun. I was using the best of all shells. I drew a 
bead on the point of that gander’s bill with the care 
and precision that one might take at a thousand-yard 
target—and pulled. 

Did the gander double up and drop from a cloud of 
feathers bored full of holes? Not for a moment. 

With a shrill and startled honk, honk, he pulled him- 
self together and quartered off to the right, giving me 
an ideal parting shot. I let him go for a few yards, 
giving him a chance to fall dead in midair from my point 
blank discharge, but instead he gained speed with every 
succeeding honk, until doubled up and brought to earth 
by my second barrel. I was more confirmed than ever 
that the safe way to shoot a goose is when he is. mov- 
ing from you. You must get under the feathers. 

There were geese in the air, but they did not all come 
our way, although they seemed to be hugging the 
stubble. 

Once in a while a flock came our way low, in fact, just 
sk mming the prairie, and in one instance the birds 
alighted among our decoys. It was sleeting at the 
time and the birds wanted company sorely. 

Then the snow came down in earnest, wet and sticky, 
packing in well under and between our collars and wet- 
ting us thoroughly. It was far from pleasant and com- 
fortable, and when we sighted the approaching wagon 
early yet in the afternoon, we were satisfied to quit. 


Our bag was ample, because it takes but few seven or 


eight-pound geese to make a respectable bag. 

When you drop a goose out of the heavens above 
and he falls plumb because of a broken neck as he 
strikes the hard prairie with a resounding whack, you 
realize that you have something. 

My friend had taken an incoming flock, and picking 
out the leader, was fortunate in putting one shot up- 
ward through the gander’s head. Turning quickly to 
get a.second barrel into the fleeting flock, the falling 
bird struck. him full in the back between the shoulders. 
breaking his aim and resulting in the discharge of the 
gun. y companion collapsed and disappeared into the 
pit. I at first thought his neck was broken, but he 
pulled himself together finally and declared he had shot 
his last incoming goose. 

CHARLES CRISTADORO. 


Virginia Grouse and Turkeys. 





Iupa, Va., Oct. 17.—There is a v crep of grouse 
this year, and there also seems to be a number of 
turkey and quail. t Hers. 
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Hunting in a Florida Jungle. 

To that lover of rare but adventurous sport, that is 
found so often in a Florida jungle, this brief sketch, as 
related to the writet by one of the hunters, may be in- 
teresting. 

Every old hunter will see in the following a reflex of 
his own experience, for surprises and disappointments 
almost invariably figure in any sportsman’s calcula- 
tion, and the hunt that is planned to fill such a volume 
of sport frequently dwindles into little else than pur- 
suit, and the hunt, for which little preparation has been 
made, sometimes contains 4 whole chapter. of del’ght- 
fu) experiences, as the following briefly illustrates: ~ 

Two thorough woodsmen with a novice made the 
party. The trip was to consume but two days, of which 
the going and coming would occupy half. Trout and 
wild turkeys were the objects. 

The day was crisp and fresh’and dogs and men were 
in high good humor. Quail season, with all its indi- 
vidual charm, was “on,” and as the wagon lumbered 
along, the dogs ran upon two or three coveys, and by. 
noon a dozen toothsome Bob Whites were bagged. 
These are cleaned, rubbed with salt and pepper, and 
baked in an old-fashioned Dutch oven; and the ‘tired 
hunter forgets fatigue, troubles disappear, and he finds 
himself at peace with all mankind, as the luscious tid- 
bits of the forest feast tickle his palate. , 

It was only noon and the trip had already been a 
pleasant one. At th’s point it was decided that the team 
with the camp outfit should go on to the foot of the 
sand hills, where the fishing was to be done, while one 
of the hunters would take a circuit around the edge 
of the swamp to look for turkey signs. The wagon had 
gotten but a short distance when the report of Mose- 
ley’s gun was heard—which was interpreted as a signal 
to wait—probably to change plans. 

Soon the tall form of the hunter was seen coming 
across the hill, and on a near approach he called for 
one of the horses to be brought—with the coolness of 
his thirty years’ hunting experience, he remarked that 
he had killed a wild hog! 

On being questioned by the excited tenderfoot, he re- 
ported that after getting well into the thicket he found 
where some hogs had been rooting. Stealthily creeping 
up on the trail he came within sight, of a drove of six 
wild hogs; he secured one at first shot, the rest of the 
bunch scampering to the swamp without having seen the 
hunter. This was glorious news to the party and meant 
changing all plans, for it was now resolved that fishing 
would keep and a wild hog hunt would be in order. 

While Moseley went for the “game,” the others pre- 
pared the camp site, procuring watet and ‘wood. much 
pleased at the .prospect of reviving “hog killing” days 
in old Kentucky, when laughing negroes, the hoe cake 
and the cracklings, made the day a festal on the old 
plantation home. 

Unprepared for any such work as cleaning a porker, 
the most primitive style had to be resorted to, which, 
however, never daunted the Florida hunters. 

A lard can was converted into an impromptu kettle, a 
depression was scratched in the ground, moss was pulled 
from the trees, knives made ready, and work began. The 
men hard at work soon changed his majesty from a black 
rooter of the forest to as white a form as an aristocratic 
young Berkshire. ° 

It is supper time, and the old Dutch oven is again 
brought into use, and with spare ribs roasting, encir- 
cled in a ring of sweet potatoes, as the exquisite flavor 
floats out on the evening air, to quote from an zsthetic 
Florida huntsman, “the flowers close up with envy and 
the mockingbird swoons because he can’never rival that 
sweetness.” : 

On beds of moss pulled from the great live oaks the 
hurfters slept the sleep of the just. Before day they 
were out with the hope of surprising some turkeys, but 
the shrewd birds were nowhere to be found in the belt 
of timber which was supposed to be their roosting place; 
and the hunters decided to tramp across the hill to see 
if by chance there were feeding on the oak mast. 

Before going far, Tiner signalled that he had discov- 
ered signs of game, and tracks of a large buck were 
plain where"he had been feeding on acorns but a few 
hours before. For an hour they trailed him around and 
around, expecting to see him every moment jump from 
some covert. The dogs grew frantic as a clump of small 
oaks was approached, and each man took a position to 
secure the deer, but to the chagrin of the hunters, the 
turkeys so long and earnestly hunted, were seen to leave 
the brow of the hill and fly across to the cypress timber 
beyond. 

Finally, the deer trail led down from the sand hills into 
a big flat covered with a rank growth of saw palmettos. 
“Now,” says Moseley, “I know where he is; he is lying 
down near the pass that leads into the drive on the 
other side of the swamp. This same old buck has been 
jumped a number of times during the past two years, 
but always made his escape through the drive.” 

Progress through the sea of palmettos was slow, but 
Mosely, the best woodsman in the county, persistently 
followed the trail, a tortuous, scrubby path made by the 
deer and cattle, until the chase verged toward the pass 
on the further side of the palmetto flat. The dogs 
leaped and barked, trying to see over the tall thick pal- 
metto. The entire field had been traversed now, and 
Mosely realized that the only chance for the deer was 
of his being in the palmetto bordering the swamp. Just 
as the edge near the pass was approached, a large ant- 
lered deer leaped from his cool retreat, which was with- 
in a few bounds of safety, in the swamp. The unerring 
gun spoke as the deer made his second bound, and he 
fell to rise no more. He proved to be a magnificent 
specimen, one of the largest ever killed in the county. 
with ten-prong antlers. 

prize was carried to the outer edge of the pal- 
metto scrub and there carefully covered with palmetto 
— to keep the keen-eyed buzzards from devouring 

im. 

While Tiner went to the camp for a horse to carry the 
game, Mosely and the exuberant tenderfoot started to 
hunt the trail of $s, and by the time Tiner joined 
the hunters the dogs had rounded up the bunch of hogs. 

In a dense jungle of saw palmetto, running vines, 
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champing of the tusks of the large boar told men as well - 


as dogs that it was to be a battle royal. While the dogs 
charged and recharged, the hunters held a council and 
decided that the best plan would be to scatter the game. 

One of the half-grown hogs was forced into the water 
and made for the prppes shore of the lake, where he 
was met by Mosely. His quarter-mile run had not cooled 
his anger, and as the hunter dashed after him and caught 
him by the leg, he turned ferociously upon the hunter, 
who, by dexterous movements, kept ducking until the. 
hog was half drowned. It was then securely tied and 
left squealing for the wagon to pick him up on the way 
home. 

While Mosely was busy with.the shoat, Tiner and the 
tenderfoot chased the others from the jungle across a 
strip of low swampy ground. 

The other side of the jungle was a low flat ground, 
which was covered with water, except a high point in the 
center. The hogs had left the jungle and swam across 
the neck of water to the island. Tiner and the dogs 
waded across and left the tenderfoot on a stand, where 
it was expected the hogs would come out. From this 
point they scattered again, the boar coming back to 
the jungle, and here he took a stand from which he re- 
aa to be moved, charging the angry dogs right and 
eft. 

The tenderfoot conceived the foolhardy idea of going 
to the dogs’ assistance, which he did by crawling through 
the matted underbrush on hands and knees to within a 
few feet of where the enraged boar was held at bay. 
The monster’s swift charges at the dogs awoke the 
hunter to the fact that he was in an extremely danger- 
ous position, for had the enraged an!mal charged in his 
direction, there would have been litile hope of escape— 
wedged in as he was in the tangled jungle. 

Watching for a favorable opportunity, he fired his 
gun, striking the hog in the jaw; it broke from cover, 
only to be turned back by the other hunter and the dogs. 
Coming into the heart of- the jungle again, the tender- 
foot succeeded in getting a fair shot at his majesty, 
when a ball from the .38 Marlin stretched him out. 

Mosely, coming up during the commotion, asked of 
Tiner where the tenderfoot was. On being told that 
he was in the jungle trying to get the boar, he exclaimed 
with vehemence, “He will never come out alive!” but 
a shot and an exultant yell soon told that the tenderfoot 

was the victor. Minnie Moore-WI.tson. 





Across New Brunswick on Snow- 
shoes.— VI, 


ene 
Running by Compass. 


Tue blazed trail upon which we found ourselves seemed 
to lead in the same general direction as that which we 
were wishing to follow, it being our only general under- 
standing of our route that it should lie for the most part 
to the south, and should hold in that direction a dozen 
miles if the nature of the country would permit it. It 
was now all running by compass. That is to say, we 
continually checked up the course of the blazes with 
the compass. We found that we were about five miles 
south of the last lumbering camp, and getting well up 
along the tributary of the little South Branch, when we 
finally concluded that the blazes were running pretty 
nearly on our proper course. At first we ran a little west 
ef south, and then swung over a little east of south. We 
worked south about two and a half miles in this way, over 
simply frightful toboggan.ng, yet we found the grade 
ascended for the most part more gradually than we had 
reason to expect, and met only one very bad hill, up 
which the triumphant sleds none the less climbed in their 
customary fashion. In this hard going, where once in 
a while the sleds would break through the crust or slue 
around in the treacherous fir thickets, both Adam and 
Jack had the misfortune to break a sled shaft. I was 
with Jack when he broke his, and he seemed to look at it 
as a matter of course, and expressed no disagreement with 
Dame Fortune over the matter. I think he ouglit to have 
cussed a little, but he was. maybe, some shy. It was very 
cold, the thermometer still Banging, low, so that by 11 
o'clock it was twelve below zero. e had before this all 
of us known such a thing as frosted feet, but in this in- 
tense cold we took pains that we should not get into 
serious trouble. Jack and Charlie both did their snow- 
shoeing in their stocking feet, each having on four pairs 
of stockings. In this way one’s feet do not feel the cold, 
the dry snow never penerating Seunah the stockings at 
all. The frost hung in a thick white rime upon beards, mus- 
taches and hair, and even whitened the eyebrows, as we 
lubored along up the gradually rising country, the breath 
of the foremost men showing like a white cloud in the 
still, cold air. a 


Pleaty of Moose Sign. 


We now were entirely clear of the lumbering opera- 
tions, and as quick as we did get thus clear, we began 
once more to see moose sgn. All the forenoon and all 
the afternoon we were practically all the time among 
moose yafds or moose sign, much of it bull sign and a 
good deal of it pretty fresh. Adam was very much 
pleased with the look’ of this country, and from this time 
on it will be annexed to his domain along the Tobique. 
The lumbering operations at the Branch camp are to be 
concluded thi sw.nter, and Adam falls heir to the aban- 

camp which hereafter will be one of his regular 
camps. e can testify that it will be on the edge of a 
magnificent game range, indeed in the heart of that range, 
for as soon as the lumbermen f° away the moose always 
come in all over the country they have abandoned. _ 


“We stopped to “boil the kettle” at 11:30 this morning 
and had rather a frosty lunch sitting around in the. snow. 


Tiaé 8 


‘getting ready the bivouac. 


over, 


We did not even know whether there were any 
; nie hs ee going on in the country south of the 
it 


divide. happened that there were lumbering camps 
as close up to the south side of this unknown country, a3 
there were on the north side, then we would be all right, 
for we could easily get supplies at the camps. As much 
could be said in case we found Braithwaite’s trapping line, 
but we were not sure that we would find it, or if we 
dd, that we would find any grub in his shacks. We knew 
perfectly well that when one stands on the mountain side 
and looks off across twenty miles of wilderness, a blazed 
trail is mighty hard to see, and even a well-brushed out 
tote road or a hauling road cannot be seen at any great 
distance, unless one a where to look for it. One 
may at any minute run entirely across a blazed trail and 
never suspect its presence. It would be fatal for us thus 
to run through Braithwa_te’s trail. Naturally, therefore, 
we were anxious to hold on to our Indian, Joe Ellis, as 
Icng as we might, so that even if we did not take him 
through with us he might help us on our way back if we 
had to take the back trail. We did not know how far we 
could go with the supplies we were able to take along. 


Lost Man’s Camp. 


_ At 3:30 we stopped for the day, and went about build- 
ing our first camp in the unknown country. All hands 
worked as briskly as possible for nearly two and a half 
hours—that is to say, until after the fall of darkness—in 
The busy little New Bruns- 
wick axes soon dropped abundance of big firewood, dry 
pine and frozen birch. We scraped out a hole in the 
snow, used a couple of stumps for supports, rolled up 
against them three sections of heavy birch logs, and then 
went to work as fast as m ght be splitting up equal por- 
tions of birch and pine fagots. It is necessary to use an 
abundance of light wood such as pine or fir to keep the 
icy birch wood burning, although the latter lasts longer 
and produces most of the desirable bed of coals which is 
the thing to have in an open camp of this kind. 

We had a little open tent of the Nessmuk pattern along 
with us, but we knew perfectly well that if we put it up 
close enough to the fire to get any warmth from the 
fire, we should certainly burn the tent down. Accordingly 
we simply folded it up and threw it at the back of the 
camp, over some sticks which we thrust in the snow. It 
extended far enough forward to cover the face and per- 
haps a part of the shoulders, so we fancied we had some- 
thing over us, and so slept very well content. A big log 
served for a pillow, and as for our bed, we made a dis- 
covery which proved a valuable one. Every one knows 
that evergreen boughs are highly cracked up as a wilder- 
ness bed, but not every camper knows that these boughs 
are cold as ice and worse than ice when, as we found 
them, they are covered with frozen snow. The warmth 
of the fire simply melts the snow, and as quick as the fire 
goes down your bed simply freezes up again, so that while 
lying on these boughs you can’t very well keep warm. 
While Charlie and I were scooping the hole in the snow 
we came upon a rotten pine stump, and as we began to 
beat this to pieces with the axes, we found that it crum- 
bled into soft bits, which served excellently well to fill in 
the hollows of the ground. This gave us an idea, and at 
once we fell upon certain other dry-pine stumps which 
were found about, and we pounded these up also, making 
our bed out of rotten pine wood instead of pine boughs. 
It was very much softer than the boughs, and in every 
way better for that kind of a camp. e can recommend 
it as a hunter’s expedient when the thermometer is twenty 
below zero, and you have not any better bed along. I 
wonder where a man would have been about then with 
an air mattress in this bivouac in the: snow, which we 
called “Lost Man’s Camp.” 

That night was the coldest‘ of the winter thus far, the 
thermometer going twenty-one degrees below zero. We 
stretched a line across the front of the camp, back of the 
clothing, but we found it almost impossible to do anything 
in this way, for though the socks would thaw out on one 
side, they would freeze stiff on the other. The water froze 
continually in the water pail in front of the fire. Of 
course it was necessary that we should take turns in firing. 
The night was perfectly still, the sky blue, and the stars 
very bright, and the big, white-covered, solemn pines stood 
all about us. It was one of those exper.ences such as 
one would not willingly let go from his memory. 

In winter work of this kind there is danger if one does 
not know how to take care of himself, or if he be with 
men who are not good woodsmen. It takes a good ax- 
man to make himself comfortable in weather like twenty 
below zero, and for the best of axmen a comfortable camp 
under such conditions means two or three hours of the 
hardest sort of work. We pursued our wood cutting by 
moonl ght and firelight, after we had eaten our supper 
on the spread-out blankets. Even Adam complained of 
being cold that evening, for the heat of the body had 
caused the snow to wet his jumper quite through dur.ng 
the day, and now that the perspiration was drying out 
and the wet cloth freezing, he found himself very un- 
comfortable. Adam was so big that none of the rest of 
us could very well fit him out with clothes, but by dint of 
much turning and twist.ng in front of the fire, he finally 
got driéd out. % 

Whichever way we looked in this country, we saw not a 
stump, save of our own making. The fallen trees and 
the smoke of the woodman’s fire for the first time broke 
this sanctuary of the moose. This was indeed the 
Wilderness. Upon our intrusion the moon looked coldly, 
Se down. The stars shone malignantly 


Exploration. 


On the next day we found the temperature not mitigat- 
ing. This was excellent for traveling purposes, for it 
kept the snow hard and dry. It is altogether probable 
that had we met.a deep, soft snow, or a very wet snow, on 
our ‘way across, we should never have made it through, but 
luck stayed with us as long as it was apparently neces- 


sary. = ae : : 

‘Riis and Charlie started out in the morning to explore 
a. bit before we broke camp, and started ahead with the 
sleds. We did not care to cast ourselves loose entirely 


so as we had even so good a stopp: ace as this, 
Set cok not tell what was ahead. I og ol 
remembered as a 
of traveling, that t 
it is 


t must always be 
t comalicating Seamere in this sort 
country is so heavily timbered that 
simply impossible to see ahead at any distance. In 





the Rockies one can always look around and see where 
the mountains are, but in New Brunswick, densely over- 
grown as it is, there may be a hill a quarter of a mile 
ahead which you cannot see. All we knew was that we 
had now reached nearly the head of the little tributary 
of the Little South Branch, which we had been follow- 
ing, but we were not sure whether it was Little or Big 
South Branch waters. On our way up we had found a 
cross line of blazes which we took to have been made 
by Ellis, or some unknown trapper. So far as we could 
tell, this cross line led over toward the Serpentine, whose 
rough country we were studiously avoiding. We found 
also an east and west line, and the blaze on the tree 
marked with the name of “Charles Cameron & Wilson 
Porter, of Andover, New Brunswick, June 4, 1895.” We 
afterward learned that these were members of a surveying 
party which ran a line across that country and had got 
jolly well lost while doing it. As for ourselves, we were 
lost just as much-as anybody ever was, and our little 
eee party was a very necessary preliminary at the 
ime. 

_ Jack and I lay in camp, finding enough to keep us busy 
in chopping wocd for the coming night. All about us lay 
the silent icy calm of the wilderness, not a breath of wind 
rising to disturb the white masses of snow which lay 
all over the forest covering. It was bitterly cold, and we 
found that we would freeze very quickly if we were not 
careful. Adam and Charlie had started out in their stock- 
ing feet, for no one felt | ke taking chances of freezing 
his feet. Adam’s last injuncticn was that we must be 
very careful while chopping wood. “One little slip with 
an ax up in here, my son,”’ he said, “would mean a mighty 
serious trouble for everybody in this party’—advice which 
surely was well worth follow.ng. Adam told me before 
he started out that day that the fore oing was the coldest 
night he had ever “lain out” in his life.’ 


Mistake as to Whereatouts. 


In our ignorant guess at the situation, we now thought 
that we were nearing the top of the Tobique Divide, and 
that presently we should break our way to the southward 
to the Miramichi country, it being Adam’s intention to 
put in a half day finding the way down on the south side 
of the divide. We felt that we were free of the dreaded 
Serpentine, and figured that possibly we were nearing the 
head of the Big South Branch of the Nipisiguit. In the 
latter case we had noth ng by way of a stream to follow 
down, as that river would not lead us in the right «lirec- 
tion at all. Asa matter of fact, the top of this easy ridge 
which we had been ascending for more than three miles 
in a general southern direction, was the divide between the 
waters of the’ Little-South Branch and Bubar Brook, the 
latter being a Serpentine stream. We were to cross, be- 
fore we finally goi into the Miramichi country, no. less 
than three such divides. All of which shows how little 
we knew about the country we were crossing. 


- Jump. é™ 


Before we went into camp on the preceding day, we 
crossed a very large bull moose trail which might have 
been made two or three days earlier. Jack thought he 
would like to go and see what was on the other end of 
that trail. Hence he left me in camp later in the day 
and started out. He followed the trail, as appeared later, 
for about three miles, and found himself in the middle of 
a fresh moose yard. He took off his snowshoes and went 
along the trail for a time and got within fifty yards of 
the moose, which, after their contemptible custom, were 
hiding just behind a heavy thicket. He heard them smash 
the brush as they went out on the gallop—one splendid 
bull and two or three cows. These moose we later learned 
came right over toward our bivouac, and went across the 


trail of Adam and Charlie less than 400 yards from the 
camp. 


The Return of the Native. 


Jack got back at noon, and with him whom should I 
see, as they came up the trail, but the long-lost, much- 
sought Indian, Joe Ellis. Joe’s friend, John Moulton, had 
become homesick and left him for the settlements, carry- 
ing, by the way, some letters which we gave him against 
such a contingency, and which in due time turned up in 
the Dead Letter Office at Halifax. We gave John Moul- 
ton some money to pay postage, etc., on the let.ers, but 
reason on the premises that John needed gin more than 
he did postage stamps. 

Jack had found Joc Fllis getting ready to boil his tea 


kettle in a little camp which Jack simply blundered over 
and which we had missed as we came up the hill. This 
was loca.ed on the side | ne of bazes which we had dis- 
covered, and had we followed hut line for a half-mile, 


we should have discovered Joe's shack. 

Presently Adam and Charlie came back from their little 
exploring trail. and we had a sert of reunion and jub lee 
by the camp-fire. Adam and Charlie had discovered that 
we were not yet at the top-of our divide by any means, for 
they had found much higher country further on. On, the 
summit Adam had climbed a tree and thence obtained a 
panoramic view of the country lying out to the south and 
west. He and Charlie had made search for a certain tree 
which, accord ng to the tradition of the Ellis trapping 
line, once bore’an inscription made by the hand of no less 
a perscn than Henry Braithwaite himself. This tree, ac- 
cording to Joe. he saw four years ago near the top of 
this divide. On it was Braithwaste’s name, and the advice 
that his camp was but a few miles south of that tree. 
Such are some of the vague means of information in the 
wilderness. If only we could find Henry’s .tree, how 
glad we would all be! Adam said that it was not an im- 
possible trail up to the divide from where we were, but 
that there was a haul of about a half mile or so which 
was as bad as ever lay out of doors, Ellis said that when 
he went up that hill he never attempted to take his sled 
at all, but stopped at the foot of it and packed his stuff 
up on his back in relays. Adam and Charlie decfared 
their intention of returning up the hill and putting in the 
afternoon in brushing out, so that the sleds could get 
through the next day. Ellis returned to his own shack 
to sleep that night—another mistake which we made. We 
ought to have kcpt hm right with us all the .time, al- 
though, as it proved, we lost nothing more serious than 
a few hours’ time. Joe told us that he had seen a big 
moose trail. made the day before, made by a bull, and one 
which had evidently been driven some distance, since it 
was leaving blood on the snow crust and must have 
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traveled a long way before the crust cut through its skin. 
Moose sign, very abundant, was now reported by all 
hands in every direction for three miles from our camp. 
We dared not stop to hunt. 


The Sileat Watches of the Night. , 


Charlie and Adam came in covered with snow, tired and 
wet, before dark that night, but luckily they did not have 
to cut wood, and could make themselves comfortable at 
once. I stood the first watch that night, and it was an 
experience which will long remain with me in memory. It 
was still very cold, more than twenty below zero, but by 
8 or 9 o'clock that night light masses of clouds began to 
scud across the sky, seemingly no higher than the tops 
of the great pine trees which stood ranged about. Then 
came little gusts of wind, which shook the snow .down in 
white showers all over the blanketed forms which lay 
before the fire. Yet the moon was bright enough all the 
time, and showed in perfect distinctness the white-capped 
sentinel pines. The frost was so keen that continually 
there could be heard the cracking of the trees, sounds 


, sharp and loud as rifle shots, now here and now yon, 


sometimes near and sometimes far away in the distance 
of the forest. Other than these sounds nothing broke the 
silence. And the white wilderness lay about dazzling 
bright, cold, very cold in its appearance. It was glorious, 
simply glorious. The wilderness—the memory of the 
wilderness, this is the best part of the moose hunt, and 
far more worth than many moose. E 

To one seated alone at the fireside on a night like this 
time flies by on leaden wings. I looked at my watch 
dozens of times, and sometimes was shocked to find that 
the minute hand had not gone more than fifteen minutes 
of distance around the dial, whereas I was sure it had 
reached the next hour mark. My duties consisted of 
keeping the foot logs against the back logs, of keeping 
plenty of pine faggots in with the birch, of poking any 
broken faggot down under the fire, and of spreading out 
the bed of coals so that the heat would be reflected back 
into the camp. So long as I kept the other fellows snor- 
ing, I felt that I was doing pretty well. Once in a while 
they would get so warm that I could see them pull up 
their feet, which is also a very good sign. Sometimes 
the feet of Adam and his almost equally long son Jack 
would stick down so close to the fire that their stockings 
began to smoke. Then I would lean a piece of birch bark 
against their feet to keep them from burning. Another 
duty of the watcher in such a bivouac is to keep sparks 
off the blankets. We had $40 or $50 worth of blankets 
and could not afford the loss of them. 

At midnight the clouds were becéming denser and still 
more rapid in their scurrying flight. The wind came up 
in strange, tempestuous gusts, without any preliminary 
and as suddenly fell again. It was evident when I turned 
in that there was going to be a storm, and at this pros- 
pect no one felt any too well pleased. It is no joke to be 
caught at such a place in a heavy fall of snow. 


The March tn the Storm. 


At 4 o'clock in the morning all of us who were sleeping 
were awakened peremptorily by Adam, who called, “Roll 
ovt, boys, the storm is on! We've got to get up. Crawl 
out now, before the blankets get wet!” 

So we crawled out in a blinding fall of snow, and packed 
our precious blankets, the first thing we did. We fastened 
the packs on the toboggans soon thereafter, made our 
breakfast by firelight, ate up the last fragment of meat 
which we had, and at the first gray dawn were on the trail 
again to the southward, with nothing but biscuits and tea 
and a general trustfulness in our good luck to assist us. 

This was the morning of Dec. 23, getting on toward 
Christmas, and there was no one there who could give a 
decent guess where he would be on Christmas day. We 
followed a general course of about south-southwest, for a 
time, leaving this little brook which Ellis had told us 
ran back into the Little South Branch, and not into the 
Big South Branch, as for a time we had supposed pos- 
sible. We blazed trees to mark our way back in case we 
were caught in a heavy storm, which should obliterate the 
snowshoe trail, and I marked a tree here and there with 
our names, the date, etc., figuring that this sort of thing 
might come mighty useful to some other fool fellows who 
might be trying to do things they didn’t ought to at some 
date later to be determined. 

The brushing out on the trail which had been done the 
day before helped matters wonderfully. By 10 oclock we 
were at the foot of the big and much-dreaded hill of which 
Ellis had told us, and which Adam and Charlie had dis- 
covered for themselves. I shall not undertake to say how 
those three men pulled the heavily loaded toboggans up 
these awful slopes. I admit that I could not have done 
this sort of thing, and I found my rifle and pack all I 
wanted to negotiate. I do not think three better men 
ever went on snowshoes. than thé three who broke this 
trail across this divide. . 


The Top of the Big Divide. 


In some fashion we finished the long and frightful 
ascent of this mountain side, making the top some time 
after 11 o’clock. At this time Joe Ellis had not appeared, 
although we were expecting him to follow’ on along our 
trail. We still missed the mythical Braithwaite tree of 
which Ellis had told us. Had we found this tree, we 
should in fact have been out of our troubles, for it directed 
us to head strajght south. When we got to the top of 
the hill we were afraid to strike straight south, for the 
country in that direction dropped off so sharply that we 
knew we were throwing away every advantage of eleva- 
tion we had gained, and we neither wanted to reascend this 
hill nor climb another like it beyond, if it could be avoided. 
‘Therefore it became necessary to prospect once more. 
Adam and Charlie went down the further side of the big 


hill, taking a southwest course by compass, and trying” 


tafigure out some way of getting to the south and stil 
keeping up on the height of land and out of the dreaded 
Serpentine breaks. At 1 o'clock Ellis came poking along 
the trail, and Adam and Charlie came back, looking some- 
what disgusted until they saw Ellis. Then we all “boiled 
the kettle” and reached that calm and resolution which 
pertain only to a quart of well-boiled, strong black tea. 


Council of War. 


Joe Ellis told us that we had passed the original Braith- 
waite tree and had come too far down across the hill. 


He said that he had a shack over in the Serpentine 
country, about two.or three miles from where we were, 
It was due southwest to that camp, and this would bring 
us much below the place where we figured out Henry 
Braithwaite’s northernmost: camping shack ought to be. 
Joe said that he could get us through by a trail of his 
cwn from this Serpentine camp, which, as we figured, 
would require nearly a southeast course from the Serpen- 
tine camp, to the lake where Henry’s camp was supposed 
to be. As a matter of fact, this trail from Ellis’ camp to 
Henry’s must be northeast, and not southeast. So much 
for scientific data. We resolved not to swing so far west, 
but to chance it straight across. 

Ellis consented to go with us in our dash that afternoon 
for this unlocated take (which, by the way, is not shown 


. on any map of New Brunswick). He himself was afraid 


to strike straight south from the top of the divide. Here 
again we found we had made a mistake. After we had 
gotten across, we found that a much better trail could 
be made by keeping on the height of land and running 
south from a little barren which Adam and Charlie found 
on the top of the big hill. As it was, we got into pretty 


rough country, although nothing is impossible for the New- 


Brunswick toboggan when pulled by men such as these. 

All the time we were in the middle of moose sign. We 
dropped down swiftly on the southeast face of our big hill, 
wallowing a-plenty through snow-burdened fir thickets, 
crossing occasional wind falls, but all the time working 
down and working south. We had not yet crossed the 
trapping line which Ellis said ran over to the lake, but at 
last, perhaps a mile and a half from our lunching point, we 
did strike blazes again, and hence we were entirely sure 
that at last we were safe and that we would get through 
to some place of comfort before any bad storm could 
stop us. 

At length we came to a little brook, which was the 
last water leading down to the Serpentine, we having now 
entirely left the Little South Branch waters far back of 
us. Hence we felt that the next water we might find 
must be Miramichi water, and that we must have-accom- 
plished the purpose of. our trip. 

We now began to ascend a long, easy, swelling divide, 
at whose summit I marked a tree, naming the nature of 
the divide, as I had the two previous divides which we 
had crossed. Some time Henry Braithwaite will be 
prowling around in there, and will see this tree, and find 
recorded the distance which we estimated it to be from 
his own camp. 


Success ! 


At 3:20 of Dec. 23 we saw a little dark spring hole, black 
under the snow which framed it about. It was not a 
very attractive-looking place, but every fellow there gave 
a shout as he saw it. We had headed the last brook. 
crossed the last divide, reached the southeast waters, and 
at last broken into the Miramichi country. 

We had in effect done precisely what all of our friends 
told us we could not do, what we really could not have 
done had we met any worse weather than we had, and 
what perhaps few parties might do so fortunately if they 
went across as ignorant as we were of where they were 
going to come out. Our party could do. it again now 
without very much trouble, and indeed could better the 
trail south from the summit of the big divide to the lake 
where Braithwaite’s most northerly camp is located. 


. The Trail in the Snow. 


We were not, however, as yet quite out of our trouble. 
Joe Elis was now at the limit of his knowledge, and could 
not tell how far it would be until we struck lumber camps 
south of the point where we now were. On our way 
down the hill we had struck one big open piece of forest, 
from which a wide view’ was possible to the southward. 
It was a wild and stirring scene which lay before us— 
fifteen or twenty miles of panorama of the wildest of the 
New Brunswick wilderness, a region covered with a thick 
black forest and broken up into a thousand steep and 
sweeping hills. The roughest of this country lay off to 
the right as we looked southward, being in fact the rough 
basin of the Serpentine which we had thus successfully 
avoided, East of this somewhere, as we were satisfied, 
lay Henry Braithwaite’s little, thin, indistinguishable line 
of blazes, hidden somewhere in the forest, we could not 
tell. If we should head it, or miss it, or run through 
it, then stern and serious indeed would be our plight. 

We pushed on late into the afternoon, the snow ‘by this 
time having begun to fall heavily and steadily. At last, 
just before 4 o’cleck, as the darkness was coming on 
very fast, we broke out into the open, and found our- 
selves at the edge of a little crescent-shaped lake, three- 
quarters of a mile or so in extent. The snow made it 
difficult to see much more than to the further edge, as 
we looked across the lower horn of the lake. We pushed 
out into the open, exultant in spite of our uncertainty. 

There, written on the surface of the snow, was a record 
which caused the blood of every hungry mother’s son of 
us to jump a little—a snowshoe trail, and made that day! 

“Tt’s Henry, by the great Harry!” said Adam. “He’s 
been here to-day, just about thinking that we were going 
to come through Y” 

“Yes, and he’s gone back,” said Charlie. “The trail is 
fresher coming this way than going up. He came by here 
about noon on his way back.” 

“And it’s not very far to the other end of the lake,” said 
Joe Ellis. 

} — had better go up there and have a look,” said 
ac’ 

“¥es, because we're all of us just a little hungry,” 
said I, E. Hoven. 

Hartrorp Buiipine, Chicago, IIl. 





Pennsylvania. 


Cananensis, Pa., Oct. 18—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Three days of tramping through this section of the coun- 
try has convinced me that the ruffed grouse shooting is 
going to be unusually good. There seem to be a great 
many birds, but owing to the late warm weather the 
foliage is still heavy, and the birds are’ in coyeys. The 
swales are full of water, a condition that makes tramping 






far from pleasant. However, ten days of sort of 
weather will so alter these conditions that the,sportsman 
will soon find good tramping and good ‘ep 


‘ 


Wasatch Waves. 


THE séason now drawing to a close has averaged up 
well so far as the sportsman is concerned. The’ trout 
and bass season opened June 15, with but few trout 
rising and no bass. But as the summer advanced con- 
ditions improved, and, as a whole, trout fishing in Utah 
has been better than for many previous years. Espe- 
cially is this true on the Strawberry Reservation, where 
now the imported rainbow trout are larger and more 
numerous than the natives. At the present time it is 
too late and cold for good fly-fishing, but large catches 
are made by trolling. I wish I could say as much for 
the bass. The reason why they cannot be caught will 
be apparent later on. 

On July 1 doves had to look out for themselves, and 
they seemed to be in greater numbers than ever before. 
There was at least a month’s good dove shooting be- 
fore the birds became wild and separated into little 
bands or flew singly. Of course, all through the sum- 
mer there was the average cottontail and squirrel 
shooting for those who enjoy such shooting at that 
season. 

Unfortunately for the farmer and well for the chick- 
ens there were no heavy spring storms this year; neither 
were there late fires. Consequently, the sport with all 
gallinaceous birds from Aug. 15 until the present time 
has been “simply immense.” Where the chickens have 
been shot from one stubble the hunter has only to go 
to the next field to locate another brood. For a week 
or two, late in August and early in September, a curious 
condition of affairs prevailed. The upland benches were 
so parched and dry that the grouse left their regular 
feeding grounds and came down to live with the “drum- 
mers” (partridges) on the timbered bottoms. But the 
first fall rains sent them back to their accustomed 
haunts. The dusky grouse are now up in the pines, and 
hard climbs always result in large bags, even for the 
poorest shots. 

Only the duck crop is a complete failure. Where 
once there was abundance of feed and where four years 
ago I rowed a boat easily, is now only sand and mud. 
The carp have got away with the feed, and dry sea- 
sons and the fact that Utah Lake is being pumped out 
for: the benefit of Salt Lake County farmers, gives no 
inducement to the ducks and geese to stop in their mi- 
gratory flight. Indeed, there is better duck shooting 
to-day on Strawberry and Bear River and their tribu- 
taries, and on small irrigating reservoirs than on the 
larger lakes. There will be practically no duck shoot- 
ing this year unless on the famous Bear River grounds 
near Corinne, and there, because the ducks have no 
other place to go, the sport should be even better than 
usual. To some extent the loss of duck shooting is com- 
pensated for by the numbers of jacksnipe, willet, curlews 
and avocets, almost unknown a few years ago, that 
now frequent the muddy flats. 

The western legislator is not yet educated on the sub- 
ject of game preservation. Our mills still dump their 
sawdust in the streams, and the man who would have 
the temerity to introduce a bill requiring the screening 
of irrigating ditches need hope for no mercy at the 
hands of his constituents. Commissioner Sharp is 
greatly. hampered by these conditions, but I notice that 
several ardent sportsmen have been nominated for the 
next legislature, so there is a slight chance of a change 
for the better. 

It is a good year for big game. Deer are abundant 
within a few miles of the larger towns, and bear and 
mountain lions are by no means unknown. The cafions 
are now filled with hunters who await the opening day 
for deer. (to-morrow, Oct. 15). The best big game 
grounds in Utah to-day are in the Brown’s Park’ region, 
along the lower Green River, and in the Henry Moun- 
tains. So far as my experience goes, none of these fields 
can compare with those of Colorado and Wyoming. 

SHOSHONE. 


Mr. Kinney on Highland Moors. 


Mr. A. B. F. Kinney, of Worcester, Mass., has re- 
cently returned from a European tour, in the course of 
which he spent some days on the grouse moors of 
Scotland. The Worcester Telegram tells of it: 

From a Telegram reporter Mr. Kinney had a letter 
of introduction to Thomas G. Henderson, secretary of 
the great Northern meetings, an athletic and social or- 
ganization of an exclusive k’nd, which has been in exist- 
ence since 1788, which has had yearly athletic meetings 
since that time without a break, with a great ball on 
each night of the athletic meetings, which always come 
in September. These meetings the distinguished per- 
sons who are in the highlands at their shooting lodges 
attend, and there are more of the nobility of Meckeed 
and Scotland and of the millionaires of America at these 
— than at any other athletic or social event in Scot- 
and. 

When Mr. Kinney called on Mr. Henderson it was in 
the week of the Northern meetings and he was a busy 
man, but he took time to interest himself in Mr. Kin- 
ney’s trip.and inquired after a Telegram reporter, who 
was Mr. Henderson’s private secretary prier to coming 
to this country. One of the special things he told Mr. 
Kinney was that while he was fishing in the River Ness, 
which divides the town, he caught fresh water salmon 
that weighed 34 pounds, and it was about a record 
catch for the rod. 

Mr. Kinney was interested in his visit to Mr. Hender- 
son, for the reason that both are great sportsmen, and 
are. in the same business, that of selling guns and fish- 
ing tackle, powder and other equipments and appara- 
tus for men who want to have a good day’s sport. Mr. 
Kinney drove all over the town famous as the residence 
of King Macbeth, and saw the great cemetery, a large 
hill, the top of which looks like the keel of a ship, 
called Tomnahurich, which in the good old days used 
to be known as “the hill of the fairies,” where fifty 
years ago corn was roving in abundance. 

Returning to Edinburgh, Mr. Kinney said he was 
favored with all the shooting he could spend time ‘to 
take, through the good offices of Speedie Bros., of Edin- 
burgh, who make a business of renting moors, forests 
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and fishing privileges. The elder brother, Tom Speedie, 
is a naturalist, author of two books, one of which is en- 
titled, “The Game in the Highlands and Lowlands of 
Scotland,” written several years ago, which he said is 
the most interesting book he had ever read on game and 
recreation by a European autho,’ 

He knows all kinds of game in their habits, both 
large and small game, from one end of Scotland to the 
other, and probably rents more moors and game pre- 
serves than any other four men in Scotland. 

Mr. Kinney put himself in communication with Tom 
Speedie as soon as he arrived.in London. When Mr. 
Kinney arrived in Edinburgh Mr. Speedie had laid out 
for his American visitors a programme of what he was 
going to do in the way of shooting grouse, and along 
with a couple of gentlemen he was invited to have some 
shooting, which they did for a couple of days with 
great success. In addition to Mr. Kinney and Mr. 
Speedie there were in the party Lieut. A. C. Stewart 
of H. M. S. Venerable, C. Hunt, of London, and D. 
H. Cox, of Cambridge. : 

These men were royal good sportsmen, Mr. Kin- 
ney said, and they all had a great time. The party 
went out twenty-five miles from Edinburgh. to a little 
town called Stowe, then drove eight miles in a dogcart 
and walked about two miles to shooting ground. They 
were in the highlands of that part of the country and the 
party had three grouse drives that day with lots of 
sport. The first day was foggy and there was rain, but 
the party shot a good bag of grouse. The second day 
they were favored with better weather. 

“Personally,” said Mr. Kinney, “I feel under great 
obligation for the great privileges and courtesy thése 
men showed me while I was in Scotland, and especially 
when I was an entire stranger to them. 

“Then I had a great day’s sport in grouse driving 
on a moor controlled by Charles Stewart, a prosperous 
and wealthy merchant of Edinburgh. This moor was 
only twelve miles from the city and there were eight in 
the party, and they were driven to the shooting grounds 
in traps from the city. Everything Mr. Stewart had to do 
with, so far as our pleasure was, concerned, was of the 
most royal order, and I enjoyed one of the grandest 
days of shooting with that party I ever had in my life. 
Mr. Speedie did much for me, to the neglect of his own 
business, and he accompanied me everywhere I went 
during those days of shooting. 

“There is no shooting on the American continent but 
what I have had, but I have had nothing compared 
with the fine sport of these days in bringing down the 
élusive grouse of Scotland. These grouse can beat- for 
swiftness on the wing any kind of a bird I ever saw. 

“You may say, Mr. Reporter, that Ihave in my day met 
with several nationalities, but there are none who have 
hearts as near my standard of what men should be as 
those fellows I have met in little Scotland. The people 
there are very few clannish and hang together like brothers, 
and if they were not so much so, it woyd be a good 
thing if more of them came out to ‘this country to 
show the people here their enterprise and thr-it. By the 
exercise of these same traits of character they. could 
be independent in this country within a reasonably short 
time. 

“These people ought to be encouraged to come to the 
United States. We cannot have too many of them here. 
It is a well-known fact that there is no prejudice against 
the nationality of Scotland on the American continent. 

“When I was in Inverness, Sept. 14, 15 and 16, there 
was snow on the highlands, so much of it that it drove 
the deer down to the village and into the woods near 
the towns. 

“On our return trip we stayed off at the great walled 
city of Chester, the wall having been built by the Ro- 
mans, and we looked out of the tower window from 
which Prince Charlie saw his army defeated on the 
‘moor near by. The walls around this city are nine feet 
wide. 

“My trip was made more for the purpose of finding 
out what kind of shooting they had :n Scotland, and I 
am very much gratified at the result of my journey. I 
-was also very much surprised at the enormous build- 
ing owned-by The Scotsman of Edinburgh, probably 
the leading daily in Scotland, which cost $5,000,000.” 


In Nessmuk’s Haunts. 


We tsporo, Pa—Editor Forest and Stream: Some 
time since I saw an inquiry in Forest AND STREAM for a 
recipe for “fly dope.” For the benefit of your readers I 
will give the formula of one which I have used for years 
aud have found very effective, never having met a winged 
“varmint” which cared to take the second whiff of it: 





2 errs Ap gu eaeken's e 2 ounces 
ea atiia wip. 800157845 9 4 I ounce 
Oil pennyroyal ................+- Y% ounce 
Gah CONOR. ite eo. ee ¥% ounce 


Warm and dissolve together. Apply lightly and re- 
peat as required. Olive oil is more aesthetic, but castor 
wears longer. Y 

Perhaps some of Nessmuk’s former readers would like 
to hear a word from the camp ground of the tribe of 
Nessmuk. Small animal life is fairly abundant about the 
“"baga patch,” so named by Nessmuk, from the fact that 
when first cleared it was sown to rutabagas. The rabbits 
whittled my beans and peas and the red squirrels played 
havoc with the apple crop; they seem to know that they 
are One of them, a female, whom I have har- 
bored for three winters, as 1 was hoeing the garden the 
other day, was chewing up my winter sweets and spitting 
the chankings on me, meanwhile barking and growling, 
evidently in “ghoulish glee.” _ ¢ ' 

. The deer ‘are vi extinct in this section; some 
few are left in the newer and wilder counties, but. they 
are fast following in the footsteps’ of the elk. and the 


alo. 
There is one uncultivated and all but uncivilized lout in 
‘neighborhood who ranges a 
out, with rod or with dog and blundérbuss, especially 
, who spares t fur, fin or feather- from 
deer ate about 


this 
and. 
on 

: : exterminated in Pennsylvania, the 
bear seem to be increasing, the “slashings” of the-Iumber- 





early. anfi late, in. season , 


men affording them shelter and food in the form of black- 
berries and raspberries, and the treacherous brush being a 
pretty effectual guard against sneak hunting them. Some 
few men trap for bear in a desultory way, and occasion- 
ally take one, but I know of no one who owns a pack of 
bear dogs, and as to overtaking a bear on foot, a man on 
crutches might as well undertake to overhaul a tornado. 

_ The ground within a half-day’s travel of Wellsboro is 
fairly covered with bear sign, and I know where one has 
renged for the past three years, which, according to his 
track and his “bite” on the body of a tree must be a giant. 
Three years ago next Thanksgiving we almost had him. 
We struck his fresh trail with the wind strong in our 
favor and a heavy wet snow falling, the most noiseless 
time I ever saw in the woods, and Wallace M., of Galeton, 
took his track into the slashing while we two skirted the 
same. The circumstances ,were ideal for bear meat, but 
alas and alas! the man with me persisted in traveling too 
fast and too noisily, in spite of all_I could say, and finally 
to my utter confounding gave a shrill whistle, trying to 
locate “Wal,” and of course away went Bruin. He claimed 
to be a Rocky Mountain hunter, but lacked several de- 
grees of being a Pennsylvania hunter. However, if the 
bear maintains his present range until fur gets good this 
fall, I shall strive to cultivate his further acquaintance, 
and should I succeed in getting him into the sights of a 
.45. Sharps, it won’t be my fault if I fail to give good 
account, Younc NEssMUK. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


From Minnesota. 


Cuicaoo, Ill., Oct. 14.—Mr. S. F. Fullerton, the hustling 
State Game Warden of Minnesota, in a personal letter 
writes entertainingly regarding affairs in the busy North- 
west, as below: 

“T have had a little quail hunt since I wrote you. Joe 
Whitney, son of our expert printer, Mr. C. C. Whitney; 
here in the Capitol, and myself, went up the H. & D. divi- 
sion of the Milwaukee road, two hours’ run from St. 
Paul, and got sixty in two days’ hunt. They are thicker 
than sparrows up there this year, and my talk to you 
when here that there was no necessity for any Minnesotan 
to go south to get quail hunting, I think is fully verified. 

“T suppose you saw in the papers about the invitation 
that has been sent to the President to come for a moose 
hunt, but I don’t believe he will be able to come, because 
the accident that has happened to him would make it 
pretty hard for him to walk. All arrangements have been 
made, so that he would get a moose. I will try to get 
you a birch bark copy of the invitation that was sent him; 
I have one, and I think a great deal of it—it is a work 
of art, done on birch bark with a pen, a splendid portrait 
of a moose head in the corner, with oak branches and 
acorns, then the names of the invited guests. Of course I 
had nothing to do with it any more than signing the 
license, which I am glad to say the people are going to 
pay for in case he comes, and put him on the same foot- 
ing as any non-resident.” 


The Charges Against Minnesota Wardens. 


The sportsmen’s. world has rarely had opportunity to see 
action so senseless, groundless and wholly cruel, as the 
charges made by a local sporting paper here against the 
game wardens of Minnesota, who in the opinion of the 
local paper have been acting as a fence for “tons of illegal 
game.” I have learned in an indirect manner this week 
that the State Game and Fish Commission of Minnesota 
do not propose to rest under these charges. They express 
themselves as willing to listen to any proper public 
criticism of themselves and their methods, but do not in- 


_tend to submit to direct charges of dishonesty. The paper 


which is concerned in the affair, is stated not to have 
printed in full the earlier letter sent it by Warden Fuller- 
ton. The option is offered this newspaper of making pub- 
lic reparation for the injury done or of proving the 
charges in court. The matter is a very unusual one, and 
it is indeed difficult to understand why a newspaper claim- 
ing to support the principles of game protection should 
seek to besmirch the reputation of the most efficient set 
of game wardens in the entire West. 


Western Men in the East. 


I take from the Fredericton, New Brunswick, Herald 
the following information regarding Western men who 
have made big-game hunts in New Brunswick this fall: 

“Messrs. C. B. Zabriskie, of New York, and S. M. 
Mather, of Chicago, who with F. M. Smith, of San 
Francisco, and E..L. Ransome, of New York, have been 
hunting in the vicinity of Trout Lake, with William Grif- 
fen, of Stanley, as guide, returned to the city yesterday, 
and left by the evening train for home. Messrs. Smith 
and Ransome, who came out of the woods on Saturday, 
each secured a fine moose, but the other methbers of the 
party failed to get any big game other than a lucifee, which 
succumbed to a bullet from Mr. Zabriskie’s rifle. It 
measured 5 feet 6 inches in length, and he is taking the 
pelt home with him as.a trophy. 

“Messrs. Mather and Zabriskie were only out in the 
woods twelve days altogether, and are not in the least 
discouraged over the failure to score in that short time. 
Both gentlemen, as well as Messrs. Smith and Ransome, 
hunted in the same territory last year, and will likely 
return next season, when they hope to be able to make 
a longer stay. 

“N. T. Depauw, a wealthy sportsman of New Albany, 
Indiana, who has been out with the veteran Henry 
Braithwaite on the Little Southwest Miramichi since the 
middle of September, shot an enormous moose last week. 
It had a magnificent pair of antlers, with twenty prongs 
on. one. side, eleven on the other and a spread of 62% 
inches. This is undoubtedly one of the largest moose ever 
shot,.in New. Brunswick, and naturally Mr. Depauw is 
f roud of his success. He is expected out next week 
with his prize.” 

_ The. same t.adds: 

“& dispatch from, New k states that the Messrs. 

Carnegie-will start for New, Brunswick this evening, on a 






moosech a shave arr. to stay a 
f ¥. ke ¥ ill, in the Taxi ' * y & 
bee a of William Griffen, of stan ons 


“Messrs, C. W. Feigenspan, of Newark, N. J.; Joseph 


- Omeise and George Belchel, of. New York, returned to the 


city to-day after a most successful and enjoyable hunting 
expedition to the Little Southwest Miramichi. They 
hunted on Henry Braithwaite’s territory, and had the 
services of his right-hand man, Thomas; Pringle, as guide. 
Each member of the party secured a fine moose, They 
had dinner at the Barker and leave for home by this even- 
ing’s train.” 
The Squirrel and its Young. 


A little domestic drama was enacted this summer up in 
the little trouting lodge of Mr. B. K. Miller, Jr., of Mil- 
waukee, which lodge is located upon that gentleman’s 
trouting preserve on the Pine River. One of the decora- 
tions of this log camp is a large papier maché mask, some- 
times known as “Folly” or “Pierrot,” the face and head 
being surrounded with a large ruff or border of orna- 
mental nature. The face is hollow, the big plaque meas- 
uring perhaps three feet across and lying flat_to the wall 
above the fireplace. An .enterprising little red squirrel 
early in the summer began a tour of investigation upon 
the obverse side of this smiling image of gaiety. It found 
the face quite hollow, and conceived this to be an excellent 
place for a squirrel’s nest.. Mother squirrel therefore ap- 
propriated this locality and during the summer raised 
two broods of little squirrels in the dining room of the 
lodge, within five feet of the dining table. She got along 
all right with the first litter, which became very tame, run- 
ning all over the place, sometimes climbing into a ham- 
mock where one lay reading, running over the chairs, 
tables, hat racks and everything else. With the last litter 
all went well until some one built a fire in the fireplace, 
which seemed to make things a little too warm for mother 
squirrel. One morning as the occupants of the lodge sat 
at breakfast, the fond mamma concluded it was about 
time for her to move. She carried off her little ones to a 
hidden spot in another corner of the house, running down 
the edge of the mask, over the mantelpiece and on the log 
walls with a baby held by the back of the neck, as a dog 
carries a puppy. She made several trips in this way, 
carrying one little squirrel at a time,.until finally she 
had moved the entire family, seven, I believe, in all. 
These noisy little chatterers still live about Mr. Miller’s 
lodge, and make themselves perfectly at home, although 
there seems to be no disposition to go back into the mask 
of Pierrot. 


Snipe. 


There was a little jacksnipe flight early during the pres- 
ent week, but the birds seem to have passed by in a couple 
of days, and for the last four days there has been no 
shooting worth mentioning. Several gentlemen are going 
out to try the marshes around Fox Lake to-day. It 
must be remembered that we do not hear so much now 
as we did formerly from the better Indiana snipe marshes, 
because comparatively few of our Chicago shooters go 
there in these non-resident license days. 


Ducks. 


Several Milwaukee shooters got on the Chicago & 
Northwestern Railroad train this morning at Princeton. 
They had been over on the Puckaway marshes and put 
about 100 ducks in the baggage car. They had some big 
ducks, although I saw also some bunches of mudhens. 
Our duck shooting is nowhere as good as it was formerly, 
but it is only of late years that any hunter would have 
— of taking home the blue bird with the queer 
eet. 

I was within twelve miles of Lake Poygan and heard 
considerable shooting yesterday and the day before. To- 
day on arriving in Chicago I hear that there has been 
good sport on Poygan Lake, the big ducks having ap- 
parently shown up in good numbers. 

Eddie Bingham, of the Du Pont Powder Co., this city, 
is back from a trip to the old home place on Koshkonong 
Lake, in Wisconsin. He says that the canvasbacks were 
just beginning to appear at the time he came away, and 
he thinks there will be a little shooting there within the 
next week or ten days. 


Hartrorp Burtprne, Chicago, III. E. Hove. 


It Pays to Abolish Spring Shooting. 


La Farcevitte, N. Y., Oct. 1.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: A word in regard to spring shooting of ducks. 
Two years ago Jefferson county was given a law prohibit- 
ing spring shooting of ducks. I have lived here twenty- 
eight years, and up to that time had never known of ducks 
nesting on the stream that runs through our town; but 
for the last two years they have nested here. And why? 
Simply because they have not been frightened away in 
the spring. 

This has convinced me and ought to convince every 
sportsman that spring shooting is unwise. Northern New 
York has a natural breeding ground for wildfowl, and if 
unmolested in the spring they will stay here and breed. 
Wild animals and fowls quickly know where they are 
protected, for those in adjoining counties where spring 
shooting is allowed fly in here and make this their breed- 
ing ground. 

Ducks are growing more scarce every year, and unless 
we do something right away to protect them, they will 
follow our wild pigeons; so let all true sportsmen try and 
pass a law to prohibit spring shooting in the whole State 
ard nation. FRANK L. JEROME. 





Mr. Jasper Miller Sunday night took a look for the 
cause of a terrible commotion in his yard, and discov- 
ered a four-legged animal with something in front of him 
like an elephant’s trunk. He seized his rifle to shoot 
the horrible thing, but on second thought concluded 
to leave the animal to his sports until daylight should 
reveal what it was. At last day dawned, and there 
was a dog with his head fastened in a joint of a stove 
pipe, which could not be removed by ordinary means. 
As a last resort Mr. Miller seized the pipe and started 
up-town, with the dog trotting along behind, and by the 
time he reached Gen. Palmer’s store the procession 


had largely increased. The tinner’s tools were brought 
into ere _to release the a And now other 
people are. looking joints of stove pipe to put in 
their oe of beef fastened half way in 
Register, 
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Boston and Maine. 


Boston, Oct, 18.—The gunners are returning from the 
Maine woods. E. B. Bowen, of Newton, has just re- 
turned with two deer. Mrs. Bowen, who accompanied 
him, brought out one. E. K. Hall; who was tredited with 
bringing the first moose head to Boston last year. has 
come out of the woods with one deer, leaving another 
head at Bangor to be mounted. J. S. Snyder, of Wake- 


field, has two fine specimens of deer to his credit this ~ 


season. C. S. Cook, of Boston, brought home a fine buck. 
F. A. Lane, F. A. Davis and N. A. Davis have each 
brought home their deer. E. A. Hall has returned from 
the woods beyond Ashland. Me. He was accompanied by 
Mrs, Halt, They went in before the end of September, in 
order to have some fishing, as well as shooting. The 
trout fishing they found excellent in that.country, where 
but little fishing is done. The trout were large, and 
though not as numerous as in the same waters in the early 
season, they generally came to the flies with a tremendous 
rush. When the open season begun they gave their at- 
tention to hunting. The leaves were falling. and were 
generaliy very dry and rust] ng. About the only way was 
tc be at the runways early in the morning, and wait for 
the deer to come along. They got their quota of deer. A 
monster bull moose showed himself just at nightfall one 
evening. They were in a canoe with a guide. At first 
they thought it was an old tree turned up on the shore. 
The guide said: “Yes; that’s a tree.” But it moved. 
They paddled up nearer. when the old fellow began to 
stamp and bellow. It was close season on moose, and 
they could not shoot. There was nothing for it but to 
keep away from the shore till the moose concluded to 
trot into the woods. They sghed for a few moments of 
open season. His antlers were enormous; ten feet in the 
air, like great tree roots. Mr. Hall thinks that it would 
have taken some courage to have got out of that canoe in 
front of the old fellow even with a good rifle in hand. 
Megantic Club members and guests are coming out of 
the woods from hunting trips. Generally they express 
satisfaction as to deer. but partridges are not plenty. D. 
C. Pierce and Mrs. Pierce are off for the Megantic pre- 
serve for a month. Parry C. Wiggin is back from his 
private camp at the preserve. Dr. George A. Payne is 
just out from his private camp at Big Island Pond. He 
made the trip to Eustis and return on his automobile. 
Soon they will hunt deer on horseless carriages; that is, 
if there are any deer to hunt. Dr. J. A. Gordon, W. R. 
Bateman, and W. E. Burke. of Quincy, have been spend- 
ing some time in their private camp at the club house. 
Dr. Gordon got a fine buck deer. Frank Fallon and 
wife have been occupving Camp Squanto. 
Boston, Oct. 20.—The Maine moose season opened on 
Wednesday, but up to Saturday no moose had been 
shipped through Bangor. Th’'s is a disappointment to the 
hunters or else the guides have failed to have dead moose 
on tap at the opening day, as on former seasons. A 
year ago they begun to come alcng as soon as the season 
opened, One or two Boston hunters have returned from 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia the past week with 
moose or parts of them. Maine game wardens and guides 
are dead sure that there are a great many moose in the 
forests, but they say that it will take some time to get 
them shot and down as far as Bangor. Game Warden 
Pollard, in from the Alleguash region last week, reports 
that he saw ten large moose Oct. 2, all bulls. The record 
of deer- shot is getting ahead of last year, the number 
reported at Bangor for the week having been 311, aga‘nst 
260 for the same week a year ago. The record for the 
season thus far is 562 deer and no monse: same time a 
year ago, 604 deer and 14 moose. Patrolman G. L. 
Twombly, of Station 3 Boston. is out of the woods from 
Lincoln. He secured a buck deer of 160 pounds. a perfect 
albino, with a good head. Mr. and Mrs. Fred Scofield, 
of Everett. Mass., have returned from a fine trip in the 
woods of Maine. Coming down the East Branch of the 
Penobscot. with guide and canoe, they came upon the 
carcasses of two buck deer, with antlers locked together. 
The antler of one deer had pierced the lower jaw of the 
other. going vp through the mouth. The posit’on of the 
carcasses. indicated that they had been drowned. Mrs. 
Scofield took nhotogranhs of the heads locked together. 
Prince Hall, of Greenfield, Me., while hunting last week, 
came upon two bucks with horns locked, so that they 
could not be diseneaged. The deer attempted to flee, but 
Mr. Hall had no difficulty in shooting beth. It seems that 
the Dayton. O., nartv of other seasons is to be in the 
Maine woods again this fall. About thirty men are to 
comnose the party th’s vear according to reports. A narty 
of about twenty has arrived from Indiana, and will be 
camned not far from Patten. There are also reports of a 
third narty of 100 men being made up in the Weet. to 
hunt moose and deer in Maine. Mr. Carleton should 
attend to these men nersonally. or send a warden. to see 
if they “hring their notatoes with them.” If he thinks that 
he conld get 10 fat license fees out of them. if he had the 
law. he wovld douhtless be much mistaken, for such 
reports are alwavs greatly exagoerated. The number of 
men from the West. who hunted deer in Maine last year 
was not half the number reported. About forty deer were 
reg stered to Boston hunters at Bangor last week. Ten 
deer were registered to Boston hunters. over the Franklin 
& Megantic road for the week. At Kineo. Moosehead. a 
number of deer are registered to Boston narties for the 
week. Two game wardens returning to Kineo. from a 
trin to the Alleguash region. H. C. Templeton and Warden 
Pollard already mentioned. cay that there has heen a great 
increase in deer in that section. During the trin 400 deer 
and sixtv moose were seen. Ten moose were seen ‘n one 
dav. going through a stretch cf river. At the foot of 
Churchill Lake five mooce were in sight at one time. In 
the Rangelev region the third week of the big-game season 
has heen a hetter one. Daniel and Augustus Kuntz and 
A. Gahm, of Boston. have been in camp at Long Pond for 
a week. The hunting was rather slow by reason of dry 
and rustling leaves but thev hrought out a fine deer. At 
Camn Carrabassett, Frank Vickery and W. R. Hosmer. of 
Beverley. got a deer aniece last week. Mr. H. D. Priest, 
of Boston. got a deer in the vicinity of the Mountain View 
Hone last week. é 
Chatham reports continue to mention a scarcity of shore 
hirds. Boston gunners returning brine very small 
Good soot shooting i= expected soon off Monomoy, as the 


2 


~ 


birds are already “bedding” in that vicinity, and finding 


feeding grounds that will cause them to stay. Coot shoot- 
ing has already begun at the lower South Shore, after 
weeks of slim sport for the gunners. At Marshfield, An- 
drew Tribou shot nineteen one ing last week. Henry 
C. Phillips and George S. Josselyn have both made _— 
bags. The gunners are getting a few brant along Duxbuty 
Beach, Yellowlegs are giving better sport along the 
North River marshes. Some great cooting has been done 
eff Scituate. The hunters go off in dories. Edward, 
James and Scott Edson, local gunners, went off in three 
dories, from Third Cliff. Returning in the afternoon, they 
counted 57, 18 and 12 coot to the respective boats. ‘ Along 
the North Shore coot shooting is beginning. At Essex 
River the local gunners are getting a g many birds. 
Boston gunners are departing for Annisquam for coot 
shooting. SPECIAL. 





Hunting Ducks. 


WENT this mornin’ to the crick, 
Slipped up easy-like and quick— 

Birds a-flyin’ everywhere, 

But there wa’nt no ducks down there; 
From the marsh land floated back 
Like an echo, “Quack, quack, quack.” 


Thought I'd find ’em in the marsh, 

But discordant-like an’ harsh, 

Birds jest riz right up an’ flew— 

I was feelin’ mighty blue— 

On the crick aga.n alack! 

With their noisy “quack, quack, quack.” 


I got mad an’ started back, 

Wind had changed an’ had to tack, 

Found my tame ducks feedin’ there ; 
When I’d shot one, I declare! 

Overhead a circlin’ back, . 
Heard the ducks go “quack, quack, quack.’ 


Got him picked an’ in the pan; | 

Bet that duck won’t quack again! 

Sat there broodin’ o’er my luck, 

Awful tired an’ not a duck; 

From the oven floated back 

Mighty tame one lonesome “quack.” 

Wm. FEvrer. 

LaCyone,{ Kans. 


New Hampshire Snarers. 


Dunparton, N. H., Oct. 18—Editor Forest and 
Stream: I inclose clipping taken from Manchester, N. 
H., Mirror. It speaks for itself. C. M. Stark. 

MovuLToNBOROUGH.—Fish and Game Commissioners 
Wentworth and Clarke came to this town Wednesday 
evening and this morning caused the arraignment. of 
Henry I. Moulton, Smith Davis, Charles E. Moulton and 
David G. Moulton, all of this town, and C. A. Forsaith, 
of Sandwich, who were arrested for sending snared par- 
tridges out of this State. James B. French presided at the 
court proceedings yesterday morning and sentences were 
imposed as follows: 

D. G. Moulton goes to jail for sixty days, beside pay- 
ing a fine of $80 and costs of prosecution. C. E. Moulton 
was fined $50, jail sentence suspended. The others were 
fined $10 apiece and ordered to pay costs of prosecution. 

The Commisioners have proof that these parties have 
been shipping snared b rds to New York city. They were 
picked up by the different stage drivers and forwarded 
to their destination through the American Express Com- 
pany. The Commissioners, in the near future, intend to 
bring these stage drivers before the court for the viola- 
tion of the law that explicitly forbids common carriers 
handling birds. The penalty is $100. 

The inducement was alluring, for the price paid for par- 
tridge in New York city is $1.25 apiece. 

It is the general opinion here that the Commissioners 
have broken up the worst combination of snarers that 
New Hampshire contains. Residents here are pleased over 
the arrests and convictions. 


The Shedding of Deer Horns. 


Ir is not very safe to predicate anything about the time 
at which deer shed their horns. The elk uniformly carries 
his antlers till spring, and sheds them with great regu- 
lur'ty—usually in the month of April. but sometimes 
earlier. The common deer on the other hand sometimes 
shed their horns in November, and sometimes do not 
lose them until April, but the greater number of deer 
cast their horns in December and January. 

In his “Antelope and Deer of America,” the Hon. J. D. 
Caton cites the ease of a four-year-old Virginia deer which 
shed his antlers in April in 1869, while in November of 
the same year he shed the antlers grown during the 
summer. In both cases the deer was in perfect health and 
in very fine condition. In 1878 there was a big buck in 
captivity in the park on the Boston Common, which shed 
one of its horns the middle of March and carried the 
other several days longer. 

The cow caribou carries her horns very much later 
than the bull.. He commonly drops his in ber, or 
—t January, while the cow carries hers till the last of 

arch. 








Ducks at Barnegat. 


Harvey Cepars. N. J., Oct. 15.—I have observed a 
steady increase in the number of black ducks, and at pres- 
ent these ducks are more plentiful than usual at this time 

They are also feeding now in this vicinity. 


which were killed simply for the love of wane: All ex- 
satisfaction with the day’s gunning, and the outlook 


is very bright for a good season at Ha Cedars for the 
lovers of fac shooting. Davip Waite. — 





Long Isfand Shooting. 


Bay Sore, N. Y., Oct. 14.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Prospects for shooting in this vicinity during the fall are 
better than they have been for a number of years. The 
duck shooters will be pleased to learn that there are al- 
ready a good many broadbill in the bay, together with 
coot, black duck and brant. The fall flight of sn'pe has 
not occurred yet, but a few English snipe are reported on 
the meadows. S 

AS’ for quail, one has but to take an hour or so afield in 
the afternoon and seldom will fail to find from two to five 
bevies. Indeed, it was only this afternoon I found four 
bevies in not over an hour’s tramp. Rabbits, too, are 
plentiful, and as I have said before, the sportsman will 
find plenty of game for his gun in this a . 


Bayport, L. I., N. Y., Oct.-19.—The prospects for duck- 
ing in this neighborhood are very good, large flocks ot 
— being seen in the bay yesterday. The qual and 
deer are also very plentiful. Henry STOKES. 








Hints and Wrinkles. 


Readers are invited to send ‘for publication under this 
head biots and wriikles drawn ircm grecthal experience, 
and pertaining to shooting, Sitka, adihibilig bad eatdnen ie. 


No, 2—A Usetul Cartridge Pouch. 


Few articles in a small-bore rifleman’s kit give more 
’ satisfaction in the long run than those he himself makes 
at odd times. Of course he can purchase nearly all of the 
necessary articles, but if he is inclined to want his traps 
to be exactly according to his own ideas, the thing to 
do is to make them. Generally this is easier than one 
may suppose at first thought, and while the finished 
article may be homely, it is certain to possess the merit 
of having been made to order, and the owner has the 
satisfaction of knowing it is just as he intended it to be. 
Sometimes he cannot make the manufacturer of such 
articles as hé requires understand just what he needs, 
and. in the end he wants a certain thing and pays for 
something quite different which is unsatisfactory in the 
end; so he saves dollars in the loss of a little time and 
the exercise of patience. 

Persons who do their shooting with .22 and. .25 caliber 
rifles are often at a loss how to carry cartridges and 
cleaning material conveniently during a day’s hunt. For 
one, I have found a small pouch, suspended from the 
waist-belt, more convenient than’ anything else, for 
these reasons: If one wears a coat or a vest, he may 
discard it, forgetting part of his outfit, left in the pockets; 








- ee 





and the pouch should contain not only the supply of 
cartridges, but a field cleaner, oiled bits of canton 
flannel, oil, perhaps a small screwdriver and parts of 
sights (if these are interchangeable) for shooting in the 
dark woods and in the open. If all these articles are 
kept in the pouch, and the latter with the rifle, one will 
always find just what he requires at the time it is needed. 
I have made these pouches of various sizes and shapes 
for my own use, but have found that one about 5 by § by 
1 inch answers all requirements for .22 and .25 caliber 
cartridges. Any soft leather about one-sixteenth of an 
inch thick will do, as much heavier leather is hatd to 
sew and too stiff after the pouch is finished. In the ac- 
companying illustration A shows the piece of leather which 
forms both the hack and flap of the pouch; B the front 
piece; C an inch wide strip sewed to A and B along the 
seams H and J; D, small pocket inside the main pocket 
for cartridges for immediate use; E, pocket containing 
field or string cleaner; FF, buttons; GG, buttonholes; 
gh eee 
- are se 

yen te Then the strip $ after which 


E is sewed on piece B, and B attached to C. 
rape or ordinary barca wil anower fr anening 
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when needed. Cut some strips of canton flannel to fit 
the slot in the cleaner, and put them in any em ty 

rimer box, where they will remain until foe a 

hey should he cut as large as possible, so that when 
pulled through the barrel they will fit it snugly. In 
another brass primer box put_a little mercurial oimt- 
ment for preserving the bore from rust, and in a third 
some pure vaseline. Take two pieces of flannel a few 
inches square. and saturate one of them with good oil. 
Fold them separately and place them with the three 
boxes in the large pocket. There is) still space in this 
pocket for a couple of boxes of cartridges, and a few 
of these should be placed in-the pocket D, where they 
will be out of dust and handy when needed. 

While hunting squirrels or other small game one can 
carry the pouch on the waist-belt, in front of at the right 
side, where it will be convenient to the tight hand. The 
eyes need not be taken off the game in reloading, so 
handy is the small pocket to one’s thumb and finger, 
while the empty shell, if kept for reloading, is dropped 
into the large pocket, where it will not be mistaken for 
a cartridge. 

Small game is more often frightened by one’s move- 
ments than by the noise of a breaking twig or the 
crunch of one’s heel on dry leaves, and searching 
through the pockets of one’s coat for missing cartridges 
requires motions that are fatal to one’s chances of get- 
ting a shot. By carrying the small pouch at the front 
the motions required in reloading need be very few, an 
those such as will not frighten a squirrel or a grouse, .a$ 


a general thing. i 
Perry D. FRAZER. 





100 Sportsmen's Finds, 


Some of the Queer Discovertes Made Those Who Are 
Looking for Game or 


88 


-In 1852 William Hackett and Robert Pope arrived iti 
Red Bluff on a prospecting tour. The season was well 
advanced toward winter and all advised the men to defer 
their expedition until spring, but this excellent counsel 
was disregarded, and one day in the early part of Sep- 
tember Hackett and Pope, with a couple of burros, set 
out for the headwaters of the McCloud River. The In- 
dians in that early day were troublesome and vindic- 
tive, and resented any. invasion of theif terrizofy, but 
the two friends were undeterred by thouglits of danger, 
and after a month’s tramping found themselves on a 
small branch of the MeCloud, flow:ng northeasterly down 
the slope of Great Mt. Shasta. Here a camp was 
formed and a hut built, in which it was determiiied to 
remain during the winter. 

When all was completed the search for gold began. 
Ind ‘cations were encouraging and slow!y their pile of 
dust increased. Winter approached and mining ceased. 
To. occupy the long hours atid to provide thetiselves 
with fresh meat, the tnen began to hunt. Game. was 
abundant, and one day a bear was wounded which fled 
from the hunters, and night coming on the chase had 
to be abandoned. The next day the trail was discov- 
ered and followed for over five miles into a narrow 
cafion. Before a cave in the rocks the bear lay dead. 
With the natural instinct of prospec.ors the two men 
entered the cave, intending to explore it, but their at- 
tention was quickly diverted from that purpose by the 
evidences that they had unwittingly come upon a for- 
mation that indicated the presence of rich gold-bearing 
quartz in amazing quantities. After that they left the 
hut and took up their abode near the cave. All winter 
was’ spent in detaching the ore and separating the rich 
from the poor. When summer came Pope loaded the 
two burros with all they could carry and hastened to 
Red Bluff, where he sold it for $2,000. 

He made immediate preparations for a return, and, 
accompan.ed by a number of miners, started to join 
his partner, but when about twenty miles from his desti- 
nation the party came upon the fleshless skeleton of 
Hacket tied to a burned sapling, and showing every 
indication of having been tortured and mutilated by the 
Indians. The effect upon Pope of this awful accident 
was to destroy his reason. - He became violently in- 
sane, and one night disappeared and was never seen 
again. The secret of the Bear’s Nest mine died with 
him, and it has been numbered with the lost. The 
search for it is still continued, and some day it may be 
rediscovered. It is a tradition of Shasta that miners 
love to dwell upon. 





Dante and the Animal Kingdom. 


In “Dante and the Animal Kingdom,” which has just 
been published through the Macmillans, Dr. Holbrook 
says: 5 

Altogether Dante mentions about 100 birds, beasts, 
fishes and monsters. His devils are, so far as can be 
determined, either the hybrid of man and some lower 
animal, or they result from distortion, or from combin- 
ing two or more lower animals. The griffin, the 
pheenix, the dragon, to say nothing of a s‘x-footed ser- 
pent and of a fiery adder, are monsters. Other creatures 
may have 1 normal anatomy, but they act abnormally. 
Such ate the three beasts and other demoniacal animals 
to be found in hell. Such, too, are the beaver, the peli- 
can and the eagle that gazes into the sun. On the other 
hand, our poet’s falcons and hawks are wholly natural. 
And here it is timely to remark that no other birds than 
hawhs and falcon (except, perhaps, their quarry) were 
carefully studied during the middle ages. Dante men- 
tions or describes six or seven exotic animals, the 

the lion, the ounce (some kind of leopard or a 
etah),” the , the beaver, the elephant, the 
le and the dolphin, for these two are exotic, as they 
in the sea. ‘Of these it is more than likely that 
had never seen the three first named. Those, 
s that he knew least, Dante, nevertheless, ers 
the energy of genius. Ignorance hardly 
as to Surpass all other writers of the middle ages, 
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The Old Way and Herb’s Way. 


It is said that’ instinct is the sum of inherited ten- 
dencies. True it is that the love for outdoor life and the 
pursuit and capture of game—ftr, fin. and feather—may 
well be called a second nature—an instirict deeply im- 
planted and transmitted with undiminished ardor from 
bygone ages, and is a sufficient proof of the truth of the 
declaration of the Opening sentence. * 

In early youth it was ty good’ fortune to have access 
to that pastoral classic penned four hundred years ago, 

The Compleat, Angler,” which has been the delight of 
scholars for centuries, which gave its author immoftality, 
and placed all sportsmen—particularly the brotherhood 
cf the angle—under a lasting debt of gratitude that can 
nevet be fully paid. 

Its perusal quickeried into life the latent love for the 
gentle art, appreciation of the beauties of nature, and a 
longing for the day to come when I should exchange the 
restraints and drudgery of the school room for the free- 
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‘dom and: pleasures of outdoor life and the fellowship of 


the lovets of the gentle art of angling. 

My youthful companions wefe tot of the esthetic and 
exclusive class who limit the pleasure of angling to suc- 
cess with the artificial fly, and who look down in scorn- 
ful indignation, if not condemnation, upon all who follow 
more closely in good old Izaak’s footsteps, and who 
despise ot the sprightly grasshopper, the wriggling 
angle worm, the lively chub, and the festive frog. 

With these for lures, we passed tnany pleasant boy- 
hood days, and well filled creels often attested our 
knowledge of favorite waters, our persistency and suc- 
cess. When using the frog, we always endeavored to 
heed Piscator’s advice: “Use him as though you loved 
him; that is, harm hitn as little as you may possibly, 
that he may live the longer.” Venatot and Auceps also 
contributed to our pastime and pleasure, beside the purl- 
ing stream and beneath the spreading tree, where we ate 
our noonday meal—companions as quaint and interesting 
to-day as when they journeyed together centuries ago 
beside the gentle flowing Wye and Dove. 

But years have come and gone since Walton’s day, 
tle world has progressed to higher and better things, 
and the art of angling has kept pace therewith. The 
crude and simple have given place to the superior and 
scientific as befits the age and gentle att—the primitive 
sapling and animate lure to the delicate split-bamboo 
and the seductive productions of the fly-tyer's skill. 

But, being abundantly supplied with these and all the 
accessories of the modern angler’s outfit, the most expert 
and enthusiastic angler cannot always cominand success 
everi on waters whete fish are known to be in plenty. 
The season, temperature of water, condition of the at- 
mosphere, time of day, abundance or scarcity of food, 
and other causes, enter as important factors for or 
against success. 

It behooves the angler, therefore, who is wedded 
to the exclusive use of the fly to be able to adapt him- 
self to untoward conditions, to the end that he may, by 
legitimate means, be able to command success and pleas- 
ure where otherwise only failure and disappointment 
would result. 


The decades of years are now lengthening since it was 
my good fortune to spend my summer vacation in the 
beautiful mountain and lake region of northwestern 
Maine, before the woodsman’s ax had wrought the 
devastation now in such painful evidence. It was mid- 
summer, afid the weather was exceedingly hot. There 
was not sufficient breeze to stir a ripple upon the lake, 
and not a passing cloud intervened to temper the burn- 
ing rays of the sun. My guide, Herb, who had attained 
to the years of vigorous manhood, was a true son of the 
forest. He was left an orphan when ten years old, and 
was then adopted by an old hunter and fisherman, who 
devoted all his time to hunting and fishing, there then 
being none of the stringent fish and game laws of the 
present time to prevent. With truth it might be said 
that Herb had passed his whole life in the woods, and 
that he was an apt pupil. It has been my good fortune 
to have camped and tramped throughout all northern 
Maine and in other parts of this country and the mari- 
time provinces—to have had many guides and good ones 
—but to none will I award the palm over Herb. In 
woodcraft, in knowledge of the haunts and habits of fish 
and game and how best to capture it, how to paddle a 
canoe, improvise a camp, make a bough bed, cook a 
meal of victuals, make a bee line to destination through 
an unbroken wilderness by compass; in fine, genial and 
companionable, past master in all that makes camp life 
pleasant in the woods; cool and resourceful in emer- 
gencies, and you have a word picture of Herb, my guide 
on the occasion referred to, as well as on many others. 


Herb is too much of a gentleman to obtrude his opin-, 


ions or to offer advice unasked, and so for days we ear- 
nestly essayed the’ gentle art and did our best. for dis- 
tance, delicacy and accuracy, with very indifferent suc- 
cess, only early in the morning and at evening twilight 
did we get sufficient small trout near the shore for the 
frving-pan. During the day our best efforts scored only 
a blank. 


In my despair I appealed to Herb, asking him if I 
must wait for cold weather before I could hope for 
sport with the large trout that were known to be in the 
lake, or if he could not do something to stir them up 
to take the fly, as we had no other lure. He assured me 
that he could and would, if I so desired. 

Being assured in the affirmative, and telling him that I 
wished him to go just where he pleased, do what he 
pleased, and that I would attempt faithfully to follow his 
instructions, with renewed hope we started out. He 
paddled a few miles from camp, but at his suggestion I 
desisted from casting. Arriving at a favorite spot, he 
dropped anchor in deep water. He now i ed me 
that ‘he did not wish me to make a cast for at least an 
hour. This seemed strange to -me, but I. proposed no in- 
terrogatory and made no. comment. en about half 
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that time had elapsed he took a biscuit from his pocket 
and crumbled a small portion of it at a time and dropped 
it upon the water, where it soon became water-logged 
and disappeared beneath the surface. 

This he continued at intervals until the hour passed 
away, and it seemed a day in length. The sun was burn- 
ing Bot as usual, and the water of the lake like a mirror. 

e then asked me to mount a cast of the darkest and 
smallest flies that I had and cast very gently and quite 
near to the canoe. To my great astonishment my third 
cast was rewarded by a rise, and a successful strike 
anchored me to a noble trout that made a stubborn 
fight and furnished superlative sport before he was 
secure in the landing net. Again and again the success 
was repeated, until fatigue supervened from the sport 
and the excessive heat of the day. We returned all to 
the water unharmed, save only those needed at camp. 

Asked for an explanation of our experience, Herb 
said that the large trout, as we all know, seek the 
deepest water and possibly cold springs at the bottom 
during the heat of summer.time. From long experience 
he knew these favorite spots in the lake, that he had 
anchoted the canoe over one, that in dropping the an- 
chor among them they were startled and frightened 
away, that by remaining very quiet for an hour or longer 
they would recover from their fright and return to the 
place from which they fled, that after a while they saw 
the crumbs that he dropped overboard coming gently 
down, that first one trout darted upward for the fvod, 
then another and another, until nearly all came to the 
surface, where in their eagerness for the appetizing 
morsel, they were ready to take the tempting fly. 7 

Be this as it may, it is certain that under similar con- 
ditions we had abundant success thereafter when resort 
was had to similar expedients not only here but else- 
where in the State, and this would tend to prove that 
stccess does not always reward only the skill of the 
most expert angler, the finest tackle, and the most artistic 
and seductive fly, and that knowledge born of experience 
is quite as reliable and valuable as the learned disquisi- 
tions of the books. Geo. McALEER. 
KE Worcest ER, Mass, 


= ee Ethics! of! Snort. 

mire? —_— 

As Observed tn California—W hat Sportsmen Have Done 
in a Few Years. 


AvALoNn, Cal., Oct. 12—Editor Forest and Stream: In 
a recent issue of the Forest AND STREAM appears the fol- 
lowing reference to Santa Catal.na: 





During a recent contest in the waters near Catalina Island, the 
yarticipants caught with hook and line more than 400 albicore, at 
least 10,000 pounds of fish, but as the meat is worthless, Justice 
Allen afterward characterized the tournament as wanton slaughter 
which should be prohibited by law. Fishermen and boatmen con 
tended that albicore were useless except as food for other fish, and 
that they served this purpose after being caught. The ethics of 
sport have been observed here as elsewhere only in a vague man- 
ner, Perhaps a goat hunt taken next day by fourteen boys of the 
Naval Reserve, who accomplished twenty-eight kills, was not 
accurately in line with the ideal. conception upheld by. a large 
number of other hunters, though all the meat was afterward con 
suined in camp. A fair judgment would demand exact knowledge 
of local conditions. 


I think your correspondent hardly means to say “the 
ethics of sport have been observed here as elsewhere only 
in a vague manner,” as, if the truth were known, nowhere 
in the United States is there so true a sportsmanlike feel- 
“ng as at Avalon, which is remarkable when it is known 
that this little town on Santa Catalina is the most im- 
portant fishing or angling locality in the country. Every 
year nearly 100,000 persons visit this island, and every 
male goes fishing. and many females, hence it would be 
singular if at times there was not some unsportsman- 
like conduct, but certainly not sufficient to justify the 
above statement that the ethics of sport are vaguely 
held. The catch of 400 albicores which is ment:oned was 
made under peculiar circumstances. All the year the one 
or two hundred boatmen or residents of Avalon interested 
in) angling as a business, had fished with their patrons 
every day, but never had caught a fish themselves. so when 
there came an end to the season in the last of September 
and it was possible to have a rest of a week, before the 
fall season began. the boatmen and gaffers and their 
friends got up a tournament of two days, and on one day 
ran into the school of albicores and caught 400. or about 
ten to a man in one day. It was the one day in the year to 
them. and those familiar with the case are not disposed to 
criticise the men, knowing that nowhere in any country 
do boatmen so constantly, maintain a high standard of 
sport. Exactly what has been done at Avalon and was 
done to elevate the standard of sport was shown in a 
speech or address made by Chas. F. Holder. at the banquet 
of the Tuna Club. when he retired from its pres dency 
some three years ago. The matter referring to the point 
in question was as follows: “It is a matter of congratu- 
lation to every member of the Tuna Club that a high 
standard of sport holds in these waters, and that every 
boatman has an interest in the cate.” Mr. Holder had 
been asked to give a history of the Tuna Club and its 
work, and the following hears upon it: “When I first 
vis'ted Santa Catalina eighteen years ago. the splendid 
game fishes of this region were slaughtered without rhyme 
or reason. There was not a rod in use, and it was the 
custom for parties of from one to twenty to go out with 
from one to five or six hand lines and the idea seemed to 
be for each fisherman to haul in as manv as possible. and 
often hundreds of pounds of enlendid fish as game as the 
salmon. ranging from ten to fifty nounds—yellowtails, sea 
bass, albicore and others—were brought in only to be left 
upon the shore or towed out to sea. I believed that this 
could be stopped bv annealing to the latent snirit of fair 
plav for game which every ene has, arid I hegan fishing 
with a light rod and 21-thread line: was laughed at at first 
by the ‘cod line’ hand liners, but only for a short time. as 
I soon demonstrated that I could take the largest fishes 
with my rod. and the idea soon became prevalent that a 
‘true sportsman’ only used a rod. and in a remarkably 
short time the feeling was so strong that no one had the 
temerity to go ont with a hand line. What was the result? 
With a licht rod no one could catch a twenty-seven-pound 
yellowtail in less than ten or fifteen minutes, and it became 
a physical impossibility to over fish, and the average catch 
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(maximum) became from five to eight fish, generally the 
former, per day. Result: Not so many fish caught; by 
75 per cent. and 100 per cent. more sport. I explained to 
the few boatmen who had no conveniences at this time 
how my fishing boat on the St. Lawrence was rigged, with 
chairs, etc., for the comfort of the angler, and suggested 
the introduction of the water glass, or glass-bottomed 
boat which I had used in Flor-da and which was in use 
in the Rermuda islands, and in a short time finely equipped 
fishing boats appeared. To bring to the aid of the ‘reform 
movement’ other sportsmen, I suggested or founded the 
Tuna Club, the original members being Mr. H. K. 
Macomber, Mr. E. L. Doran, Mr. Clifford Scudder, of 
St. Louis; Mr. Fitch Dewy, of Toledo, and myself, and 
some twenty or thirty well-known anglers did me the 
honor to elect me first president of the club. I drafted 
the following sections of the constitution and by-laws: 

“The object of the Tuna Club is the protection of the 
game fishes of the State of California and to encourage 
and foster the catching of all fishes, and especially tuna, 
yellowtail, sea bass, black sea bass, etc., with the lightest 
rod and reel tackle, and to discourage hafid line fishing, as 
being unsportsmanlike and against the public interest. 

“*No records will be considered if made on lines larger 
than a 24-thread Cuttyhunk, this being the limit, and the 
club recommends an 18-thread line for yellowtail and sea 
bass.’ ” 

The club soon had 200 members, and as honorary 
members’ Theodore Roosevelt, Caspar Whitney, Grover 
Cleveland, President Harrison and many more sportsmen 
and anglers whose names emphasized the fact that game 
had certain rights and that those rights were to be pro- 
tected at Santa Catalina. Mr. Holder now suggested that 
the Tuna Club give a series of tournaments, offering 
prizes of cups, medals, rods, etc., to encourage the use of 
light tackle, which did much to spread abroad in southern 
California what a true sportsmanlike standard was. These 
tournaments were enjoyed by thousands. all conforming to 
the rules of the Tuna Club regarding light tackle, and to 
see a large line or a hand line used at Santa Catalina is 
to make the unfortunate owner the butt of the entire 
fishing community; in fact, it would require more than 
ordinary courage to attempt it. How well the boatman 
and gaffers have joined hands with the club members is 
shown by a glance at the fleet of boats in Avalon Bay 
devoted to angling. A moderate estimate as to the value 
is $100,000. The boats are mostly launches for tuna and 
yellowtail fishing, handsomely fitted, and with an equip- 
ment of rods and reels in some cases valued at $1,000. 


- Hand lines would be a much cheaper outfit for these men, 


but they all have Vom Hofe reels from $25 to $50 
apiece; silver-mounted rods of greenheart, and the 
very finest and most up-to-date tackle the market 
affords. . Not one of these men carries a hand line; even 
ten-foot sharks are caught with twenty-one-thread lines, 
all of which suggests that of all places in the world, Santa 
Catalina Island makes the most determined effort and has 
made it to stand well before the sportsmen of the world. 
Enormous catches of fish have been shown here at times. 
One of the largest was of yellowtail, showing about fifty 
fish, but this was the catch of four rods in a whole day, 
or about twelve fish apiece, and as the anglers came three 
thousand miles to fish, they were pardoned. The catch 
of even five fish here seems large, as they ate so heavy— 
the yellowtail running up to fifty pounds, white sea bass 
seventy pounds, sheepshead twenty-five, black sea bass five 
hundred pounds, tuna three hundred pounds (record 251 
pounds), albicore one hundred pounds (record sixty-three 
pounds). When it is remembered that this peculiar 
angling ground w th its monopoly of tuna fishing and its 
vast schools of big game fish is fished the year around by 
hundreds of anglers from all over this country and 


Europe, it would not seem strange if occasionally some 
member of the “unsportsmanlike fraternity” got in his 
deadly work, but the anglers and boatmen of Santa Cata- 
lina submit that for a new place and a new country they 


lave done fairly well, and submit with all courtesy to your 
correspondent that the ethics of sport are not observed in 
a vague manner at Santa Catal.na Island. 

21-T HREAD. 


Angling for Lafayettes. 


It is not often that the anglers who haunt the piers 
along the North R ver experience much excitement or 
catch any fish large enough to furnish their families with 
a meal, but when the lafayettes are running they furnish 
sport for thousands of persons who do not otherwise catch 
many fish during their twelve months of toil. 

The lafayette is not a large fish, it being only four to six 
inches in length, but it is a gamy fellow, and when it 
comes in with the new flood tide in large numbers, as it 
often does, catches of a hundred or more are not remark- 
able in an afternoon's fishing. Of course many of the 
persons who fish for these lafayettes do so for the sport 
of catching them, just as many anglers make big catches 
of brook trout, and put back all but a few of the larger 
ones; but others catch them for the pan, and carry them 
home at nightfall with great pride. It is usually in late 
August that the word “Lafayettes are running.” is passed 
along the line, whereupon the demand for sandworms 
equals and often surpasses the supply kept for such emer- 
ee by riverside boatmen and small shopkeepers. Then 
t is that space on all the piers is at a premium, and every 
boat that is available is pressed into service by the people 
who hurry to the river in groups or singly. Not much 
space is required to cast a hand line or manipulate a rod 
along the: string pieces of the piers, or from some canal 
boat or schooner moored alongside, but very often there 
is no space for one more, so that the late arrivals must 
seek standing room elsewhere. And it is a motley crowd. 
Old salt-water anglers who fish at every opportunity 
a the year; boys of all sizes and ages; women 
who for the time being become as enthusiastic over the 
fun as their husbands do at all times; whole families, each 
member equipped with some sort of gear with a hook or 
two at the business end. All along the river, while the 
lafayettes, are in these waters, the same scene is. repeated 
every day and all day. +s 

The tackle used is simple. ' Hand lines are most in-evi- 
denee, but those who own ordinary salt-water rods -use 
them. There is little space on the crowded. piers for 
jancy casting, and perhaps this accounts in a measure 
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for the style employed in projecting the line as far out in 
the water as possible, The hand liners Fe their lines 
some two feet above the heavy sinker and toss it out by a 
vigorous underhand sw:ng, or, when there is room, 
whirl_ng over the head a couple of times before letting go. 
The rodsters use multiplying reels sometimes, but gen- 
erally the large wooden salt-water reels that sometimes 
rival a diner plate for size. In every case the sinker i8 
very large. This is necessary in order to keep the line 
taut against the strong tides, and it is easier, too, to cast 
a heavy weight in close quarters. The hooks being baited 
with sandworms, the line is reeled in until but three feet 
of it shows beyond the tip of the rod. The rod is car- 
ried well back over the head, and a vigorous forward 
swing imparted, which sends the sinker and line far up 
and out, to drop in the deep water many yards distant and 
run until the sinker touches bottom. Then enough line is 
recovered to keep it taut, and a bite is anxiously awaited. 
The sinkers are generally pear-shaped, and are attached to 
the end of the line, with the snelled hooks further up, so 
that they may be held in a horizontal direction by the 
tide some distance above the boat. 

With several ounces of lead holding the line on the bot- 
tom of the river, and a slack line, it need not be supposed 
that the strike of a five-inch fish will pull the angler 
overboard, but the fact is that the lafayettes give a taut 
line a goodly twitch, considering their size, and make 
their presence known by considerable fuss as they are 
being reeled in. Those who fish with more than one 
hand line attach one or more of these to bits of stiff 
wire carrying tiny tinkle bells at the end. The wire is 
pushed into the stringpiece of the pier, the line given a 
turn round it, then coiled, and a strike is signalled in 
this way. 

It is all very amusing, this scramble for the little lafay- 
ettes, and yet thousands of persons get enjoyment out of 
it in their few leisure hours, and it is of record among 
them that a mess of lafayettes is not half bad. Let those 
who have the patience try it. Perry D. FRAZER. 


A Pearl River Camp. 


Jim and Walter Kirkman, Will Norsworth and I, when 
boys living in Mississippi, formed a quartette of insepara- 
bles. We ranged in ages from fifteen to eighteen years, 
the two first-named brothers, Jim and Walter, being re- 
spectively the youngest and oldest of the four. s 

We were just about: the average, as boys run, being 
neither so good as to cause our loved ones uneasiness for 
fear our earthly career would be brief; not so bad as to 
cause them constant sorrow for fear it would not. 

We were all fond of the sports that attract boys, and 
hunted and fished together in season and out. 

Near our home were two large creeks, which passing on 
either side of the town, flowed into what was called the 
“Big Black Swamp,” and after adding their mite to the 
great swamp’s water-soaked area, made their way by 
tortuous windings to the beautiful Pearl River, twelve 
to fifteen miles away. These creeks we fished, seined and 
muddied each year, as the fishing season rolled around, 
but the river we had only visited once or twice, and then 
for very brief stays. 

We had heard much about the size of the fish in Pearl 
River, and wonderful stories were told by the local fisher- 
men of the freedom with which they took the bait. Both 
of these essentials to good sport were lacking in our 
creeks. Thé fish were small and seldom bit freely. Sein- 
ing occasionally gave good returns, but generally when the 
seine came up with a good haul of fish, there would be 
from one to three vicious old stump-tailed moccasin 
snakes thrashing around among them, which always 
caused us to drop fish, seine or any other impediment to 
speedy flight, and take to the high bank. 

Muddying, of course, we never really seriously indulged 
in, but only at times, when the water was very slow, and 
we wanted to get into it, would we engage in th.s prac- 
tice. For the enlightenment of the uninitiated I will ex- 
plain ‘“‘muddying,” which is a sport confined exclusively 
to the “lowlands,” and practiced generally by the small 
boy of African descent. When the season is very dry the 
creeks and branches become a succession of small pools, in 
which the fish collect. 

The bottoms are all muddy and the fishermen get into 
the pool with a hoe, or bit of brush, and vigorously stir 
the bottom until the. water is thick with mud, then as the 
suffering small fish seek the surface for air, they are 
caught by hand. Does not sound much like sport, but 
your fly-fisherman, with his hundred-dollar.outfit, will not 
have as much fun in a year as a small darky in a well- 
wudd ed pool will have in one half hour. 

Numerous parties of adult sportsmen were in the habit 
of camping out for a week or two each season on the 
river, and nearly always reported good luck and a good 
time, so we at last determined that we would go on a 
real camping trip. Our first intention was to join one of 
these adult parties, but we soon found that our good 
company was not as eagerly sought after by these more 
experienced sportsmen as we had expected, so we deter- 
mined to get up our own party and go our own way. 

We began planning the trip in Apr.l, and got away the 
latter part of June. Convincing our several households 
that we were mature enough, and discreet enough, to be 
trusted for a week camping out was the most serious 
and difficult part of the undertaking, but this we finally 
accomplished, and began our preparations in real earnest. 

After acquiring all available information, and holding 
many censultations, “Long Lake” was selected as our 
destination. 

Long Lake was one of many so-called lakes, which were 
in reality bayous, that bordered the Pearl River in central 
and south-central Mississippi. The river being a very 
tortuous stream, flowing through a light- sandy. soil, often 
formed entirely new channels by cutting through across the 
neck of some big bend, and then as the openings‘ of the 
loop filled with soil and drift, a long piece of. still water 
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among us as to the necessary equipment, outfit, etc., essen- 
tial to the most complete enjoyment of a week in camp, 
and many loud and long discussions were held before a 
decision was reached. 

At first our discussions were hampered with a condi- 
tion, and all opinions and suggestions prefaced with “Now 
if we do go,” but finally. when we had all secured parental 
sanction to our plan, the bridle was off, and every fellow 
voiced his sentiments freely, and backed up his position 
with earnest argument. , 

A boat was necessary, but this otherw‘se difficult prob- 
lem was early eliminated by the kindness of a local 
sportsman, who kept a boat on the lake, and promised us 
the use of it for our stay. Other matters of prepara- 
tion were more difficult to arrange. After three weeks of 
discussion, sometimes cool, and at other times somewhat 
heated, the problem of what to take, and how much, was 
not only ufhsolved, but, in most cases the outfit suggested 
had steadily increased in items and amount. 

We finally agreed to cease all discuss ons for one week 
and then meet to consider each one’s list of what he 
thought necessary for the trip, each list to be reduced to 
writing. A two-horse wagon was what we had agreed 
upon to carry us and our outfit to the lake; and when 
we finally met and submitted our lists, a freight car would 
have been overloaded with any of the four. Walter had in 
the main the best and shortest list, but after we saw that 
he had put down four dozen towels and a dozen cakes of 
soap, we took little further interest. Will's list read well 
until he came to the items, “Two beds and mattresses,” 
when he was promptly howled down. 

Jim came to grief over a cook stove, which he insisted 
was an absolute necessity; while I suffered complete ship- 
wreck in trying to hold up these items in my list: “Plates, 
cups, saucers, knives, forks, spoons, and a table cloth.” 

As we dd not expect to get off until some time in 
June, and the question was a pleasant one to discuss, we 
went at it again as a committee of the whole, and the 
result was that we finally took -what there was room in 
the wagon for, and left behind as much again that we 
had intended taking. 

It was out of season for all game, excepting squirrels, 
but we would have called off the trip instanter if not 
allowed firearms. 

There was well-grounded rumors of bear in the swamps; 
and semi-wild hogs ranged the canebrakes, so as a matter 
of defense arms were unan mously voted-a_ necessity. 
When collected, they consisted of two double-barrel muz- 
zleloading shotguns, and a .38-caliber Colts revolver. Wal- 
ter and Jim furnished one shotgun, I the other, while Will 
céntributed the revolver, and we hoped that his father 
would have no occasion to ‘use a weapon during our ab- 
sence, as Will did not consult him about borrowing it 
for the trip. 

My gun was a 12-gauge, medium-weight, serviceable 
weapon, without any spec’al points; but :he one con- 
tributed by Walter and Jim was a curiosity. Nothing 
b:gger had any of us ever seen off of wheels in the gun 
line. About 8 gauge, with iron in propoftion to its cali- 
ber, not one of us could do more than sw ng it to horizon- 
tal and fire quickly before the weight pulled it dowm; and 
one shot 4 day was all a fellow generally cared about 
making with it, as it took twenty-four hours for even a 
boy to forget how it had kicked. 

To provide bait for fishing, we made a small seine for 
minnows out of coarse netting and caught a quantity of 
roaches. Crickets were considered the best ba t for bream, 
but when we had hunted out the most favorable covers 
forthis insect, for the better part of two days, and only 
secured a dozen or two, we remembered hearing that 
roaches were almost as good. 

An old abandoned smoke house in the rear of Walter 
and Jim’s yard teemed with them, and by entering sud- 
denly with a bright light after dark, we easily caught in 
a few trips as many as could safely be accommodated in 
our bait can, made of a leaky two-gallon milk bucket, 
further vent.lated with numerous holes punched with a 
small nail. 

Catching the roaches was the most unpleasant part of 
cur preparations, as they had an oily, creepy, disgusting 
feel’ to the hand like nothing else that we had ever 
handled. 

All our preparations being completed, we selected Wal- 
ter and Jim’s home as the rendezvous, and collecting our 
outfit engaged the team to be on hand at the first break 
cf day, Monday morning, June 20. There were two beds 
in the boys’ room, and we turned in early the night be- 
fore, but there was very little sleep.ng done. Whenever 
ccnversation ceased long enough for us to doze off, one or 
another would wake with a start and strike a match to see 
the time of night. 

_ Morning came at last, and found us waiting impatiently 
in the front yard for the wagon, which, fortunately, was 
on time. 

Making a hurried selection of what the wagon would 
hold, we loaded it in, climbed up on top of the pile and 
were off. Lewis Hopxins. 





Clams on Hand for the Clam Bake. 


Mr. CHARLES ALEXANDER, who lives at Rumstick 
Point, Rhode Island, having encountered the usual diffi- 
culties in procuring clams of good qual.ty at the desired 
time, has invented an ingenious method for overcoming 
this difficulty. .A series of heavy boxes was put down 
alongside a pier, and their covers perforated with holes. 
The clams, when procured, were transplanted into these 
boxes, which had been filled with about e.ghteen inches of 
sand. Here’ they grew readily, became very fat and 
tender, and were always on hand when Gastar baking. 
This device not only allows the inventor to have clams 
whenever he wishes them, but the clams actually grow 
in size; and it is the testimony of every one who has 
tried them that they are superior in quality to those dug 

Mr. Alexander has hereby 
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Fish and | Fishing. 


Unaneighborly Conduct. 


Tue Department of Fisheries of the Province of On+ 
tario have been endeavoring for some time past to secure 
specimens of eggs of the ouananiche of northern Quebec, 
for the purpose of introducing them into Ontario waters, 
but in every nstance their efforts have proved unsuccess- 
ful, those controlling the most accessible waters in which 
they are found in the Province of Quebec being apparently 
determined to ‘prevent the further distribution of the 
variety. The very same fish, anatomically considered, is 
found in the lakes of both Maine and New Hampsh-re, 
and I am not aware that any attempt has been made in 

‘ either of those States, as in the Province of Quebec, to 
prevent the export of spawn or specimens of adult fish for 
breeding purposes. It is true that the ouananiche or so- 
called landlocks of New Hampshire and Maine, are for 
the most part bettom feeders, and attain a much larger 
size than their near congeners of Lake St. John, but 
different habits surely do not constitute a d fferent variety, 
and it would be by no means surprising if a change of 
habitat made a great difference in the habits of a fish. I 
see no reason whatever to doubt that the progeny of the 
Maine fish, transplanted into the cold rapid waters of 
northern Ontario, would afford quite as good sport to the 
fly-fisherman as the ouananiche of the Grand Discharge. 
In Newfoundland, however, the Ontar’o people will find 
an abundance of ouananiche, perfectly identical in both 
habits and habitat with the ouananiche of Lake St. John; 
and many of the rivers of Labrador, as frequently men- 
tioned in these columns, contain large numbers of them. 

The question of replenishing devleted waters with new 
forms of fish life is rece ving considerable attention at 
present in the Province of Ontario. The qualities of the 
black bass are carefully noted, and while there are few 
so bold as to challenge its superiority as a game fish, 
there is much adverse criticism of its conduct toward 
its neighbors, and much alarm is expressed lest it should 
be planted in waters whence it might obtain access to 
lakes or streams containing trout. The young of the 
speckled trout have certainly enough of dangers surround- 
ing them. without the addition of new ones, and not the 
least of these arises from the cannibalistic tendencies of 
ther own parents. This is a crime which none can 
seriously lay against the black bass. Instead of feeding 
vpon the eggs of their kind, as soon as they are de- 
posited, as both trout and whitefish have been known to 
do, the parent bass remains on guard over its eggs until 
they are hatched. and only abandons its young when they 
are able to take care of themselves. Their fecundity is 
so great that a few pairs of parent fish soon suffice to 
populate the waters in which they are placed. It is cer- 
tain that much unnecessary and unintentional destruction 
of parent bass in Ontario waters is due to the too early 
opening of the fishing season. Bass may at present be 
caught in Ontario on June 18, though many of the fish 
taken for several days after that date are found to be full 
of spawn; It will be remembered that the North Amer- 
ican Fish and Game Protective Associaton has already 
recommended that the close season should be extended 
to July 1, and efforts are now. being made with the 
Federal authorities, which it is confidently expected will 
prove successful, to have this recommendation carried into 
effect. 


It is understood that means are to be adopted by the 
Ontario author ties for the introduction of steelheads 
from British Columbia, but the suggestion has been made 
that the rainbow trcut would be likely to succeed bet- 
ter and would certainly afford better sport. It may be 
that both these varieties of Western salmonide will, ere 
long, be numbered among the game fishes of the Province 
of Ontario, 


The Result of Protection. 


Nothing speaks more eloquently for the cause of protec- 
tion of angl ng waters than the records of big fish con- 
stantly captured in the Thames and in other streams which 
are surrounded by a teeming population. The angling 
column of a small English sporting paper records that 
during the late trout fishing season on the Thames. the 
average weight of sixty-four trout caught between Ted- 
dington and Lechlade, was four pounds ten ounces. The 
we ghts of some of the trout caught at Henley are given 
as follows: 10 pounds 4 ounces, 9 pounds I1 ounces, 3 
pounds 8 ounces, and two of 7 pounds 8 ounces each. The 
largest of the above measured 2 feet 4 inches in length. 
These fish are, of course, the Von Behr or brown 
trout, the common brook trout. of Europe, known in 
science as Salmo fario; and in the dimensions to which 
they attain in some of the English waters, recall the 
“Fordidge trout” of Izaak Walton, which are caught in 
the Stour. near Canterbury, and of which Walton tells 
us that many of them are “near the bigness of a sal- 
mon.” 


It will be welcome news for the readers of Forest anv 
STREAM, many of whom are members of the Sportsmen’s 
Fish and Game Protective Associat.on of the Province of 
Quebec, to learn that the Hon. Mr. Parent, Minister of 
Lands, Mines and Fisheries, has marked his appreciation 
of the work being done by the society by according it a 
Government grant of $400 a year. The Association is 
perfect ng its organization, and is already striking terror 
into the hearts of many notorious offenders against 
the fish and game laws. Shortly after the close of the 
trout fishing season in Quebec, one of its officials con- 
fiscated seven dozen of fine trout which had been illegally 
taken out of Lake St. Charles, and the offender was also 
fined. On the principle that it is not all of fishing to 
catch fish, the Association is bending itself to the task of 

ing those forms of desirable bird and animal life 
which contribute to the pleasures and the attractions of 
a holiday spent on lake or stream. Beavers and their won- 
derful* ate by no means the least of these attrac- 
i t ssociation was instrumental, at the 
last session of the Legislature, in having the present 
close'season for beaver extended until Nov. 1, 1905, it also 
determined to do its best to enforce the law. Ad- 
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captured and were On the point of being shipped from 
Quebec to Mr. Menier’s island of Anticosti, for his private 
preserve, : E. T, D. CHAMBERS. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST._- 


Grayling and Troct. . 


It has always been*supposed by the anglers of this part 
of the United States that, of the two fishes, the brook 
trout was more aggressive and more destructive of its 
neighbor than the grayling. It is commonly understood’ 
among Michigan fishermen that when the frout once get 
into a grayling stream the grayling is bound to disappear, 
and this gradual disappearance of the latter fish, which 
has amounted pract-cally to the extinction of the species 
in most of the State of Michigan, has always been at- 
tributed to the introduction of the trout into the grayling 
Streams quite as. much as to the logging operations. It is 
a matter of some surprise to Western men to read in 
the English angling papers of a point of view regarding 
these two fishes which is diametrically none that 
which obtains in America. Thus, in an English angling 
paper, Mr, S. Ludlow, writing of the fishing along the 
Teme River, remarks: “In conversation with an old 
angler as to the trout in this part, he says: ‘Trout are 
more scarce than usual, but grayling are more plentiful 
and larger this season, and I think the grayling destroy 
the trout spawn.’” This certainly is a new thing in 
angling lore, and if it be in the least correct, all one can 
say is that it is a fact hitherto undiscovered in our 
grayling country. We have always been accustomed to 
look upon the grayling as a beautiful and somewhat help- 
less fish, doomed to extermination by reason of the greater 
strength and rapacity of its cousin the brook trout. The 
grayling does not seem to be as highly esteemed in Eng- 
land as the trout (S. fario), and once in a while one sees 
argurifent upon the question whether grayling ought to be 
introduced into streams already supporting trout. The 
anglers of Michigan look upon the matter in precisely the 
Opposite way. 


A Trout Stream in Octoter. 


A friend and I favored with an invitation, dropped in 
for two or three days of rest and quiet at the “Wood- 
pile,’ on the Pine, up in Wisconsin. Will am Wood, 
the preserve keeper, is now engaged in catching his breed- 
ing trout for the hatchery, and we helped him for a while, 
to the extent of leaving thirty handsome trout in his live 
boxes. My companion, Mr. L. Frank Baum, well known 
in this vicinity as the librettist of “The Wonderful Wizard 
of Oz,” was a novice on a trout Stream, but turned out as 
handy with the rod as with a lyric. He took nineteen 
beautiful trout, the first he ever caught in his life, and 
went well nigh crazy over the beauty of the fish. “It'll 
cost him about $500,” said William Wood, sententiously. 
He was right. Less than an hour later Mr. Baum began 
to ask William quést.ons about the proper outfit, rods, 
flies, leaders, etc. If he gets off with an expenditure of 
$500 he is beating the record of most of us. It gives me 
much pleasure to mislead a fellow citizen in this way and 
to make an angler out of him. 

Most of these large trout for the hatchery are taken 
on bait, Will am using pieces of sucker or chub for that 
purpcse. We took some smaller trout on the fly, but 
finding them hardly large enough for use in the hatchery, 
discontinued the use of the fly, although even at this time 
of the year one could have sport with the fly did he care to 
do so. It would be legal also upon this hatchery stream, 
did one care to avail himself of the legal privileges. Will- 
iam says he will go on gathering his big trout until he 
has 100 cr more in the pens. He plants about 100,000 
fry every year, although he put in only about 70,000 last 
year. 

William tells me that the mink are great enemies of his 
breeding trout, and he once lost several dozen to one 
mink, which killed them and laid them out in a row “as 
though he intended to count them,” as William expressed 
it. He saw a good deal of mnk sign along the stream, 
and once caught one dark rascal out on the grass a little 
way from the stream. William, who is an excellent shot 
with a revolver, opened fire upon his minksship, and at 
the second shot turned him over, although unfortunately 
the mink was able to get down a hole, where no doubt 
he soon terminated his poaching career. That same 
night, as William was com.ng home in the dark, he heard 
something running through the brush close to him, and, 
guessing at once what it was, opened fire with his trusty 
gun. His second shot hit the animal, which at once took 
to a tree. William went into the house. got a lantern and 
a shotgun, and presently tumbled a b g fat coon out of its 
perch in the tree. What with coons, mink and muskrats 
he gets just a little taste of variety in his work of watch- 
ing the prettiest trout stream in Wisconsin. It is the boast 
of Mr. McLeod, Mr. Miller’s friend on the stream, that 
there is no day of the year when one cannot take trout 
on the fly, and I presume poss bly this might be true if 
one cared to put it to the test. Our trout we found well 
advanced toward the spawning season, very brilliantly 
colored indeed with flaming. orange, red and silver, but 
it will be a month or so before the spawning begins on 
that stream. It was always William Wood’s great ambi- 
tion to have Mr. A. N. Cheney come up and see hs little 
hatchery, and the death of the latter lamented gentleman 
was felt very deeply by William, although the two had 
never met. E. Houcu. 

Haartrorp Buitp1ne, Chicago, Ill. 


A singular story comes from St. Malo. A_ vessel 
bound thither from Jersey with coal, came up‘on the 
way with a handsome yacht in full sail, but apparently 
deserted. The captain threw a rope on board, and 
tugged the yacht along with his vessel. Presently one 
head after another to the number of four peeped out of 
the yacht’s cabin. On reaching port the captain sent 
for the gendarmes, who took a boat and boarded the 
yacht. Two of its four occupants had disappeared, but 
the remaining two proved to be French naval deserters 
from Brest, who had escaped to Jersey, and there seized 
on the yacht Louisa, gone out to sea, and fall ep. 
The two men will be sent to Brest to undergo a court 





martial, and the yacht will, of coutse,-be claimed-by its 
owner, : : wing rate oe ; =f 
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The Carp as a She>p Doctor. 


Tue Annual Report of the Bureat: of Animal Industry 
contains an interesting note on the mission of the carp as 
anu eradicator of the fluke disease. He writes: 

There have been a number of suggest ons made’ in re- 
gard to methods of prevention of liver-fluke disease (dis- 
tomatosis), and some of them, especially the free use of 
salt, appear to be valuable. Mr. William Ashmead, of 
the United States National Museum, upon returning from 
the Hawaiian Islands, told of a method which had. been 
tried there with good results, namely, the intrdduction of 
frogs and toads to infected districts to devour the snails, 
which act as intermediate hosts. This method is entirely 
rew to me, and appears to be a good one. 

Dr. Ernest N. Hutchinson, an inspector of this Bureau, 
stationed at Portland, Ore., has recently called my atten- 
tion to a decrease in liver-fluke disease following the in- 
troduction of carp into an nfected district. These in- 
teresting notes by Dr. Hutchinson are worthy of serious 
attention, and, as Dr. Evermann, ichthyologist of the 
United States Fish Commission, has recently expressed 
it, they “justify us in scoring one more for that much 
maligned but exceedingly useful fish.” Dr. Hutch.nson 
writes: 


I desire to acquaint you with some peculiar points concerning 
Fasciola hepatica -which prevail in the minds of stock-raisers 
patente on the Columbia River bottom, and to which you may 

e able to attach some practical significance. 

Prof. C, V. Piper, of- the Washington Agricultural College, in 

conversation with me, mentioned the theory which I find is, as 
he said, extant in the minds of many farmers along this river, 
namely, that “leeches” (liver flukes), which were formerly numer- 
ous in the livers of cattle and sheep, have to a considerable extent 
disappeared since the introduction of carp into the waters of this 
river. : 
While of course the farmers’ idea is that the carp now consume 
the leech, which, according to their view, the cattle formerly 
swallowed with the water while drinking, it is possible that there 
may be a practical connection between certain peculiar habits of 
this fish and the noticeable freedom from fascioliasis among the 
cattle and sheep ranged on the bottoms adjoining streams in which 
these fish are fend compared with animals coming from other 
sections where carp are unknown. About 75 per cent, of the cat- 
tle and sheep coming from the western slope of the Cascades, ex- 
clusive of this Columbia River bottom, are infested with Fasciola 
hepatica; but from this particular portion only about 5 per cent. 
are so infested, 

All the bottom lands of this river are subject to annual over- 
flow, and at this time the carp clean the meadows as thurougni 
as a fire. Every spear of grass, up to the very water’s edge will 
be eaten by them. They also have a habit of rooting all around 
the edge of this overflow as it gradually secaeee 

It has occurred to me, therefore, as possfble that they destroy 
the final cystic stage of this parasite with the grass, and perhaps 
in their rooting they may also destroy some of the snails.—Letter 
dated Dec, 2, 1901. 

Replying to your letter No. 4092, of the 16th ultimo, I have to 
inform you that inquiries addressed to certain small butchering 
establishments whose main source of supply would be lands 
adjoining carp-bearing streams, to ascertain the frequency with 
which they encounter the liver fluke, has failed to secure a single 


reply. 

The carp were introduced into the waters of the Willamette 
River at Portland, Ore., about eight years ago. They have multi- 
plied very rapidly, and are quite numerous in the lakes and 
sloughs adjoining the lower Willamette and Columbia rivers. 
They have not, however, gone upward in these streams more than 
. = miles, seeming to prefer sluggish waters and stagnant 
sloughs. 

Mr. A. E. Gebhart, secretary of the Oregon Fish Commission, 
in describing their feeding habits, likens them to the hog. saying 
they will eat anything that is eatable in the way of vegetation 
along the edges of sloughs and on the meadows at the time of 
overflow. They also root about in search of roots and such ani- 
mal life as may be within their reach. He also says they will 
eat clams, as he has tried them as bait. 

I am able to say that fascioliasis is much less common in animals 
from the lower Columbia and Willamette slough lands than from 
any other swampy districts of Oregon or Washington.—Letter 
dated Jan. 4, 1902. 

Referring to correspondence No. 4092, I have to report to you 
that while at. Ridgefield, Wash., on the 17th instant, I was able 
to confirm somewhat the theory that the carp in the waters of 
streams, reduce the dangers of fascioliasis in sheep. Mr. J 
Campbell, for whom I inspected sheep for passage into Oregon, 
states positively that since the introduction of carp the flukes 
have entirely disappeared, and are no longer found in sheep 
pasturing on the bottoms, but that they are to be found as com- 
monly as ever in sheep which feed upon the moist uplands, 

As Mr. Campbell informed me that he had lost 30 sheep from 
some mysterious disease, and that other sheep owners in his vicin- 
ity had also lost many, I endeavored to find a cause for this mor- 
tality. I made post-mortem examinations of three sheep from 
as many different bands, each individual showing a marked de- 
gree of cachexia aquosa, with no acute inflammation of any organ 
The musculature was pale, flabby and watery. The retroperitoneal 
connective tissue was saturated with a semi-gelatinous, clear, trans- 
parent material. A considerable collection of this semi-fluid 
substance followed the attachment of the mesentery and the in- 
testine. The blood was palish, and while of a quite clear red 
when discharged from the vessels, it did not make a marked stain 
upon the white clothing with which it came in contact. Great 
numbers of the Strongylus filaria were present in the lungs, and 
much of the lung tissue was collapsed and in a state of carnifica- 
tion, particularly the ventral border and caudal third of the prin- 
cipal lobes. -Strongylus contortus was also very numerous in 
the fourth stomach, the submucosa of which was the site of the 
same clear, semi-gelatinous infiltration. 

These animals had pastured continually upon the low bottom 
lands, and were entirely free from Fasciola hepatica.—Letter dated 
Feb. 20, 1902. 


_In corresponding with the United States Fish Commis- 
sicn on the subject, the following letter has been received 
from Dr, Evermann: : 


Your letter regarding the carp is very interesting, and it justifies 
us in scoring one more for that much maligned but exceedingly 
useful fish. 

I do not know of any observations which have been made 
specially for the purpose of determining whether the carp feeds 
upon Limnz [swamp snails which serve as intermediate host of 
Fasciola hepatica], but there is no doubt in my own mind but 
that it does so. Carp will feed freely upon all sorts of small 
mollusks and crustaceans which it finds in the water, and. when 
carp are ab’e to go out in overflow ponds they will certainly clean 
up everything edible in the way of animal and plant material. [ 
would be very g'ad to know more of this matter. Can you give 
me the localities to which you refer, and any more details ?—Letter 
dated Dec, 11, 1901 


The action of the carp in this case appears to be very 
strongly supported by the facts stated, and it seems that 
the introduction of carp into fluke d stricts generally would 
result in a great decrease of liver-fluke disease. 





- Lakes Perpetually Ice-~Covered. 

Two. lakes covered. with ice. all, the. year round have 
been discovered in Baker County, Ore., according te 
the Portland Oregonian... C., M, e,-with a party of 
friends, went on a hunting.and, pleasure trip to the al- 
most inaccessible mountain aks, bac of the town of 
Cornucopia, inthe PansHandle district.. The mountains 
are high and rugged, and before passing the timber line 
the, explores ‘must find his way, through a primeyal for- 
est, A.pack horse is. the.only. means of getting into 


‘9 


this. district;.except to trudge along on foot, which, 
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say the least. is uphill business. One part of the road is 
so incumbered with fa'len trees that it is almost im- 
possible to get through. In erder to get supplies to 
their claims two prospectors were obliged to cut a 
trail through this tangle of fallen trees, and it was by 
means of this trail that Sage and his friends were en- 
abled to ascend the mountains unt.l they finally discov- 
ered the two frozen lakes referred to. The lakes are 
near the summit on the north side of the mountain, and 
in order to reach them the party traveled over ice and 
snow for a distance of five miles. The bodies of water 
are small. ‘One is about 150 feet across and the other 
is between 600 and 700 feet in diameter. They are well- 
defined lakes or pools, however, covered with a thick 
coat ng of ice, clear as crystal, and as smooth as glass, 
which is so thick and strong that the exploring party 
did not hesitate to ride across on horseback. Sage 
says, so far as he is able to judge, the ice on the lakes 
never melts because they are so situated behind two 
tall peaks that the sun’s rays never strike them with 
sufficient power to make any impression on the snow 
and ice. This land of perpetual snow and ice is within 
a day’s ride of Baker City by the present means of trans- 
portation, part way. on a buckboard and the rest on 
horseback. It would scarcely be more than a ride of 
an hour and a half on an electric railroad. Sage is of 
the op nion that from the lay of the country other large 
and more pisturesque lakes with perpetual ice will be 
discovered. 





San Francisco Piy-casung Club. 


MEDAL contests, series 1902, Saturday, re-entry contest, 
held at Stow Lake, Oct. 11. Wind, west; weather, fair: 


Event Event Event 

@ x No 4, Nc.4 

Distance, Accuracy, ——— Event No. 8——._—s! ur: 

Feet Percent. Acc.2 UVel $ Net# Castin; + 
H. C. Golcher...140 91.8 90 81.8 $5.19 oe 
T. C. Kierulff.... 94 93 81.8 84.2 $3.5 ot 
W. D. Mansfield... a6 93 87.6 &.3 os 
E, A. Mocker...110 94.4 89.8 80 £4.1) ee 
E, A. Mocker...110 92 87.8 73.4 4.5 oe 
H. F. Muller....107 91.8 92.8 85.10 £9.23 se 
H, F. Muller....102 91.8 93.8 84.2 &8.il o 
C. G. Young...« ... 92.4 93 89.2 $1.1 eo 


Judges, Kierulff and Mocker; referee, Battu; clerk, 
Brotherton. 


Sunday, re-entry contest, held at Stow Lake, Oct. 12. 
Weather, fair: 


EE, RRR eve cece 8F 91.8 91.8 85 88.4 
C. Charles........ 81 89.8 84.8 70.10 77.9 
C. Charies........ 87 87.8 90.4 5 82.8 
E. Everett........ 96 96 91 84.2 87.7 
H. C. Golcher....126 91.8 93.4 7.6 9.5 
E. A. Mocker....107 94 90.8 80.10 85.9 
E. A. Mocker....110 95.8 88 84.2 86.1 
H, F. Muller....102 4 87.8 84.2 85.11 
H. F, Muler....111 95 93 80.10 86.11 
T. C. Kieru!ff... 101 95 90.8 80 85.4 
T. C. Kierulff.... 91 91.8 9 77.6 84.3 


Judges, Mansfield and Golcher; referee, Battu; clerk, 
Brotherton. 


Black Bass in Rhode Island. 


Tue Rhcde Island Commissioners of Inland Fisheries 
report that the restocking of ponds and streams with the 
large-mouth black -bass has been attended with grat fying 
success. In all waters in which they have been placed 
the results have amply repaid the small outlay. Paw- 
catuck River, from Niantic Dam to tide water, now affords 
good fishing. where formerly it produced no food fishes 
of any practical value. During the past season it has 
been the rule rather than the exception for the mill hand 
to make a catch of several of these fish after finishing his 
day's work. 

Through the courtesy of the United States Fish Com- 
mission, a consignment of 300 yearlings, averaging five 
inches in length, were received in November, 1901, and 
placed in the preserve near Wood River Junction, for the 
future use of the Rhode Island Commission in restock- 
ing other waters. 

The Commission received, on Nov. 13, 1901, from the 
United States Fish Commission, another consignment of 
250. These were planted in Quidnick reservoir, and in 
Skinflint and Hospital ponds. The Commissioners be- 
lieve that the large-mouth and small-mouth black bass 
are stead ly growing in favor as an edible fish, as well as 
a game fish, and expect soon to be able from their own 
resources to plant both kinds in the waters of the State 
not already stocked, which are suited to them. 


A Government Handbook of Flies. 


Propasy for the first time in the history of the world a 
government department has issued a “Handbook of Arti- 
ficial Flies for Salmon and Trout.” I have received from 
the Fisher es Branch of the Department of Agriculture 
and Technical Instruction a copy of the recently published 
“Handbook of Artificial Flies for Salmon and Trout, as 
Used in the Different Fishery Districts of Ireland, with 
a Map of the Fishery Districts.” It appears that there 
has been an international exh bition at Cork, and that 
the Irish Fisheries Department had a collection of Irish 
salmon and trout flies, and this handbook was prepared 
to illustrate the collection, or was the collection prepared 
to illustrate the handbook? Anyway, it does not matter, 
and I welcome this angling work, “printed for His 
Majesty’s Stat onery Office,” as infinitely more interesting 
and useful than most of the blue books on fisheries which 
appear with His Majesty’s sanction. “a 

In a prefatory note we are informed that the flies in 
the collection have been recommended to the Department 
by experienced lers having special keowieiee of the 
several distr.cts. The informaticn as to locality, season 
and names of makers was obtained in the same way. 
“The Department, however, while satisfied of its accuracy 
as far as it goes, can, of course, take SS aa sae 
that it is complete in any particular,” and, it rather 
slyly, “It will be noticed that flies known by the same 
name are often di ; 
twicts. As a rule, the salmon 
upon the hooks of medium size, w 

to 


the dressi the best 
shown on the largest size 





It is quite refresh'ng to find a Government department 
talking in this sensible and technical way about the arcana 
cf angling, and the handbook itself shows in four columns 
the name of river, kind ef fish; local and standard pat- 
terns of flies used and their times and season; it even goes 
so far, in some few cases, as to give dry-fly patterns. It is 
a very useful, though of course not complete list, and’ I 
shall get my copy bound in morocco for reference. Some 
day it will be the scarcest of angling sbooks—the only one 


ever published by the British Government.—R. B. Marston 
in London Fishing Gazette, : 


‘A Record Muscalonge. 


Mr. CuarLes HAuuock sends us the photograph of a 
muscalonge caught in the St. Lawrence River near Cilay- 
.. in September of 1879, by Capt. Jas. Millward 


ton, N. 


ard John B. Spofford. The length was 4 feet 8 ‘nches, 
“the largest of the kind ever taken on a troll” up to that 
time. 





Charm Oil. 


Fat River, Mass.—Editor Forest and Stream: 1 have 
in my employ an Englishman who is an enthusiastic salt- 
water fisherman. Years ago he was in the habit of going 
fishing with an elderly man who used on his bait a yellow 
oily liqu d with a strong odor resembling that of geranium 
leaves. When fishing with this man, he clams, big 
catches were always made; but as the old gentleman 
refused to tell of what the liquid was composed, the secret 
died with him. My curiosity being excited, I vis ted a 
large wholesale druggist to see if they knew of such a 
thing as clarm oil. My visit was not in vain. A French- 
Canadian had preceded me by some months and by his 
pers.stence in searching for the liquid, had at last caused 
them to bestir themselves. They visited a French drug- 
gist in the French quarter of the city, and were by him 
put on the right track. The following is the formula: 

Oil rhudal I part 
Oil copbia 20 parts 

In the book of drugs it was described as a lure for foxes 
and rats, also as good for fishing, to be used on the baits. 
I have never used any of the | quid myself, but won- 
dered if it was known to the readers of Forest ANpD 
STREAM. S. Everett. 

[Oil of rhodium is obtained from a species of rose. is a 
well-known scent which is in common use among trap- 


pers.] 
Lhe Fennel. 
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Fixtures. 


BENCH SHOWS. 


Oct. 21-24.—New York.—Ladies’ Kennel Association of America’s 
show. Miss M. K. Bird, Westbury, L. L., Hon. Sec’y. 

Nov. 26-29.—Philadelphie.—Philadelphia Dog Show Association’s 
show. M. A. Viti, Sec’y. 


FIELD TRIALS. 


Oct. 27.—Paris, Mo.—Missouri Field Trial Association’s (member 
of the American Championship Club), sixth annual trials. L. §, 
Eddins, Secy, Sedalia, Mo. Y ‘ 

Oct. 27,.—Washington C, O., Ohio.—Monongahela Field Trial 
Club’s field trials. A. C. Peterson, Sec’y. 

Oct. 28.—Whitby Island, Wash.—Pacific Northwest Field Trials 
F. R. Atkins, Sec’y, Seattle, Wash. ; 

Oct. _28.————,, _Wis.—Northwestern Beagle Club’s second 
annual trials. Louis Steffen, Sec’y. ; 

Nov. 3.—Robinson, Ill.—Illinois Field Trial Association’s (mem- 
ber of the American Championship Club) fourth ansual trials. W, 
R. Sec’y, Marshall, Ill. 

Nov. 3.—Thirteenth annua! field trials of the National Beagle 
Club of America. Charies R. Stevenson, y. 106 Market street, 


Camden, N. J. : 

Now bk Lake View Mich—Michigan Field Trial Association's 
member of the American Championship Club) fifth annual trials. 

D. Sec’y, Benton Harbor, Mich. . 

Nov. 4— Cc. H., Uhio.—Uhio Field Trial Associa- 
tion’s (member of the American Championship Club) fifth annual 
trials. C, E. Sec 


See ee eee eee ee eee eee ee 





6 1.—Pointer Club of America’ ber < 
a Kanchen Chatapiousilip’ Club) setond tuamal whe ee 
Westlake, Sec'y, 


Nov. 78—Robinson, [iL—Western Irish Setter ‘Club’s inaugural 


T Secy. 
Tov, 16 Ind.—Independent Field Trial Club’s (mem- 
ber i the American Club) fourth canted ale 


* Todianapolie, Ind 


PNG Soph Bite famigmcammeto Fld Tei Cube aly, 





Nov. 10.—Ruthven, Ont.—North American Field Trial Associa- 
tion’s (member of the American Championship Club) fourth 
annual trials. Richard Bangham, Sec’y, Windsor, Ont. 

Nov. 1L—St. Joachim, Ont.—International Field Trial Club’s 
fourteenth annual trials. W. B. Wells, Hon. Sec’y. 

Nov. oT eaeere ane annual trials of the Kentucky 


Field Trial Club. ays, Sec’y. . 
Nov. 18.—Branchton, Pa.—Central Beagle Club’s seventh annual 


trials. A. C. Peterson, Sec’y. 

Nov. 18.—Kuthven,. tice Fourth annual trials of the North 
American Field Trial Club. Alfred Wigle, Sec’y, Windsor, it. 

Nov. 24.—Glasgow, Ky.—American ampionship Field Trial 
Association’s second annual trials. C, B. Cooke re 

Nov. 29.—Thomasville, N. C.—Continental Field Trial Club’s 


eighth annual trials. 
Jec. L—Washington C. H., Ohio.—American 


Championship 
Field Trial Club’s second annual trials. Chas. B. Cooke, Sec’y, 
Richmond, Va 


Dec, 15.—Huntsville, Ala—Alabama Field Trial Club’s (member 
of the American Championship Club) third annual trials. John 
F. Fletcher, Sec’y, Birmingham, Ala. 


Canine Elegies and Epitaphs. 


XXV —A Friend. 


“Ci-git qui fut toujours sensible, doux, fidéle, 
Et, jusques au tombeau, des amis le modéle. 
Il ne me quitte pas quand je perdis mon bien. 
—C’était un homme unique!—Helas! c’était mon chien.” 
—Epitaphe d’un Ami, par Edmond Dallier. 
{Here lies one who was always sensible, sweet and true, and 


even to the tomb a model friend. He never deserted me, not even 
when I lost my wealth. He was an unique man! Alas, it was my 


dog.J 
Two More Dogs of Worth. 


Editor Forest and Stream: - 

_ In your issue of Sept. 20 Dr. Samsell has given an 
interesting histcry of his l'ttle dog pup. There were 
two dogs in Idaho that certainly deserve a niche in the 
hal’s of fame, and I hope you will find their story too 
interesting to throw in.o the waste basket. 

Qu'te a number of the miners used to work in War- 
rens all summer; then they would go out to the South 
Fork of a salmon river and rock all winter. They were 
of a whole-souled class; whatever one had all were wel- 
come to, and if anything happened to one all were 
ready to. go to his relief, no matter what the danger 
was. In the fall of which I write, Pete Sm‘th had gone 
over along in the later part of November, it was twenty 
miles, and over one div de, where the snow was about 
eighteen inches deep. 

The South Fork was an ideal place to winter; game 
was plentiful; there were deer, sheep and elk, for big 
game, and grouse and pheasants, as well as plenty of 
the mounta'n rabbis for small game; and the horses 
turned out on‘ the’ range would come out fat in the 
spring. Miners coud make from $4 to $5 per day 
when they would work. 

Pete had been in camp about a week. One day he 
was taken very sick and he thought that his time had 
come, and that as there was no one in less than twenty 
miles of him, that he would die. His companion was 
Rover, a dog. Just a dog. I cannot give his correct 
pedigree, but it was heaviest on the ‘shepherd side, and 
his color was a grisly “yaller.” His disposition was 
good, and there was not a man, woman or child in War- 
rens dd not like Rover. 

Although Rover wos a good companion, Pete thought 
that he could be of very Ittle service to him in his 
great pain. After the first paroxisms of pain had ceased, 
Pete thought he would try and send Rover for assist- 
ance. He got up and wrote a note and tied it to Rover’s 
neck, and after caress'‘ng him for a little while opened 
the door and let him out, in hopes the dog would go to 
Warrens. Then he lay down again, and it was not long 
before he felt a little betier and was able to go out of 
doors and take a look up the mountain trail, but Rover 
was nowhere to be seen. 

About two, or perhaps three, hours afterward, as Joe 
Debuc was coming out of the s'aughter house, which 
was about a half mile out on the trail, he saw Rover 
coming as fast as he could run. Joe thought that Pete 
was near and woud soon come in sight. Rover ran 
to Joe and reared up on him, and Joe saw the letter 
hanging by the string. He opened it, and as soon as he 
read its contents he hurried to town and reported. = 
had hard work to keep Rover from going back. Joe 
told him to wait till they could saddle their horses and 
they would go with him. Joe went to the drug store 
and told Doc Sears, who immediately saddied his horse, 
and in less than a quarter of an hour there were four 
men on the road back with Rover, who had to follow as 
th horses could travel faster than he could in the deep 
snow. But when they got out of the timber and started 
down the mountain to the river and out of the snow, 
Rover left them and made a run for the cabin. When 
Pete heard him he opened the door, and when Rover 
found his master able to get up, it was pathetic to see 
the ant cs the dog cut; he would bark, then howl, then 
whine, and lick Pete’s hands and manifest his delight 
by all kinds of tricks. Soon the boys rode up, and 
Rover was as glad to see them as was Pete. They 
were glad to find Pete over his spell. They turned their 
horses loose and it was not long before they had a 
miners’ supper, and all were happy, but none more so 
than was Rover. The next day the boys returned, and 
Rover looked very downcast when they left. 

The next spring Pete sold Rover to Ike Grostien 
and he after a while let Dave Baldwin have him, and 

I think that Rover died Dave's. 





- 





Our next dog was the property of August Berg, a 
German, who resided on the main on River, and 
owned a cattle ranch as well as a garden spot and 
small orchard. Berg had been there for a long time 
and had sold lots of cattle and was thought to have 
lots of money. When the first Chinamen were allowed 
to come into this district Berg hired one for a cook, 
and he has been with him for at least fifteen years, 
and Berg’s confidence in Lee was explicit. Often Berg 
would be gone for several weeks, and Lee would take 
good care of everything on the place. and if he re-, 
ceived any money for produce he wuld turn it over 
to Berg on his return. During the time that Lee lived 
with E Berg brought heme a shepherd 


are 








Oct. 25, 1902.) 
old Uncle ayer 3 Woods, and Lee took great pains 
in raising the l'ttle dog, which soon got big enough to 


with him for the cows, and proved to be very watch- 


The dog had got to be about two years old when, 
one day, the Chinamen, who had ground his hatchet 
very sharp, made an assault on Berg, intending to mur- 
der him for his money. The first strike he made Berg 
threw up his right hand and the hatchet cut the thumb 
off, the next stroke split the hand. The dog was near 
and he grabbed the Chinaman bw the calf of the leg, 
and his attack-on the Chinaman was so fierce that the 
Chinaman had to. quit Berg and turn on the dog, who 
dodged his blows. Berg’s ear was nearly severed from 
his head, but he ran when the Chinaman turned on the 
dog. As soon as the Chinuman found Berg had escaped 
he left the house and started up the trail toward Flor- 
ence, which was twe've miles away. _ 

After the Chinaman left Berg went into the house and 
bound up his wounds best he could, and it was not long 
before the expressman came by, and he went down on 
to the river, about four miles, and told the miners 
what had happened. It was not long before there was 
a big crowd, and as soon as they could get their horses 
ten of them started for Florence to get Lee. They 
found his tracks in the trail, but he had got to Florence 
ahead of them. There were at that time about 150 
Chinamen in the camp, and it was known that the 
Ghinaman would be secreted. When they got to camp 
they asked the Chinese boss if Lee had come. He said 
he “no see him,” and he thought “maybe he gone to 
Lewiston.” The boys made a house to house hunt, and 
finally found Lee in between two beds. They pulled 
him out and found his legs badly bitten. They locked 
the Chinaman up, as it was too late to start to War- 
rens, which was the nearest place where there was a 
justice of the peace. They told the China boss that 
they would take Lee and turn him over to the civil 
authorities at Warrens. Next. morning early they left 
camp, and when they got down to the wire bridge they 
hanged Lee to the center of the bridge, which is sixty 
feet above the water; then they went over to Cary’s 
and waited for a couple of hours; then they cut the 
rope and let Lee go down the river; after which they 
returned to camp, having done a good deed. 

The next year Lang and Ryan came up to Camas 
Prairie to buy cat:le and Berg brought over a couple 
of hundred head and turned them over to Lang and 
Ryan, who were camped at Crook’s Corral, where they 
were receiving cattle every day. Having some steers 
out and not wanting them to follow the drove off, I 
was putting in several days at the corral. One morn- 
ing, before any cattle came in, some of the boys got 
Matt Ryan to try and buy Berg’s dog. There must 
have been at least forty men standing around. ‘Matt 
said to Berg, “What will you take for that dog? 

“I don’t vant to sell dat dog,” Berg replied. 

“Oh, that is not what I asked you. I asked you 
what you would take for him?” iu 

“Vell, I vuddent sell dat dog.” 

“I will give you $500 for him. ; ane) 

Berg straightened up and said with much passion: 
“Matt Ryan, you and your fadder hain’t got money 
enough to puy dat dog. For if it haddent peen for dat 
dog, Old Perg vuddent peen here now, and as long as 
dat dog lives I vill keep him mit me, and if he ties first 

will purry him.” i 
, The faithful dog was lying down by his master and 
knew he was the subject under discussion, and he would 
roll up his eyes, but when Berg emphasized his remarks 
the dog wagged about a foot of the end of his tail, as 
much as to say, “You may buy - the cattle there are 
in this country, but you can’t touch me. 

It was welt Inown that Ryan and Lang had bought 
in the three States of Idaho, Washington and Oregon 
over 700,000 head of cattle. So you see there was one 
man, although he had the reputation of being penurious, 
had too much kind gg part with the best friend 

rute creation. 

man ever had among the De hi nie. 


@ Keer, Wash, Oct 2 


Pointer Ciub “of America. 


New York, Oct. 18.—The following are the entries for 
the third annual field trials of the Porter Club of Amer- 
* ica to be held at Eastport, L. L., commenc ng Nov. 6 
The Members’ Stake closes before starting, and is there- 


of ee C. F. Lewis, Sec.-Treas. 
DERBY STAKE. 
Dr. Allen Fitch’s Fair Acre Cero, 1. and w. bitch. 
Cyrus P. Wilcox’s 
George S. Mott’s 
t—Kida). 
rge S. mes vows sore sf pete 1. and w. dog 
f Kent—King’s Daughter II.). : 
ee arvis’ jad of Kent, 1. and w. bitch (Sambo— 
Ruth of t). ¢ . 
Wilcox °& Fairbairn’s Fair Acre Hector, 1., w. and t. 
dog (Fair Acre Fatal—Vandel'a II.). 
.H 
68962). 





Old Glory IL. 1. and w. dog (Mott's 


. Ball’s Top Notch Launcelot, |. and w. dog (No. 


MEMBERS’ STAKE. 
Dr. Allen Fitch’s Kent V., 1. and w. dog. 
Dr. A. G. Terrill’s Belle of Kent IIL, 1., w. and t. bitch 
(Dean of Kent—Gypsy Beaufort). 


Be. Somes S. ede Baby Kent, 1. and w. dog (Duke 
f t—Queenie). 

: ’s Dan Woodstock, I. and w. dog 
(Plain Sam—F. 


olly). 
Walton F ‘As, Frederica, |. and w. bitch. 
Wm. i, Howelts Ser, L, w. and t: bitch (Prince 


—Mischiet 
r Drown of Brookdale, bi., 


6 ‘ rookdale a 
we $e fairview Folly, |., w. and t. bitch 


. W.-W. Davenport’s Fai 
ppvae Fivere-.tey Bessie 
Oper Rathbone’s 


Nott Nibs, bl. and w. dog 
(Ray I— 


Socks-Bessie. Ford). : 
et Ball's Top Notch Rock, 1, and w. dog 


FOREST AND STREAM. 





ALL-AGE STAKE. 
Ey Terry’s Teddy B., 1. and w. dog (Clip— 


‘Diana 


Henry W. Terry’s Merry Girl, 1. and w. bitch (Teddy 
B.—King’s Daughter II.). é 

Dr. Alien F.tch’s Prince’s Lad’s Lassie, 1. and w. bitch. 

Dr. James. S. Howe’s Baby Kent, |., w. and t. dog 
(Duke of Kent II.—Queenie). 

Randolph Crompton’s Dan Woodstock, |. and w. dog 
(Plain Sam—Folly). ; 

Walton Ferguson, Jr.’s, St. Kilda, 1, and w. bitch. 

Walton Ferguson, Jr.’s, Frederica, |. and w. bitch. 

Brookdale Pointer Kennels’ Dream of Brookdale, b., w. 
and.t. dog (Roland—Brookdale Lilly). 

Philip W. Moen’s Brodick Dash, |. and w. dog (Heather 
James—Heather Gem). 

Charles Caster’s Fred C., 1. and w. dog (Prince’s Lad— 
Leah). 

eee Caster’s Grenadier, ]. and w. dog (Prince’s Lad 
—Nell). 

W. W. Davenport’s Fairview Folly, 1., w. and t. bitch 
(Fairview Pream—Lady Bessie). 

H. B. Rathbene’s Top Notch Nibs, bl. and w. dog 
(Silver Socks—Bessie Ford). 

A. H. Ball’s Top Notch Tobie, bl. and w. dog (No. 


65674). 
CHAMPIONSHIP STAKE, 

Henry W. Terry’s Merry Girl, 1. and w. bitch (Teddy 
B.—King’s Daughter II.). 

Henry W. Terry’s Teddy B., 1. and w. dog (Clip— 
Diana kK). 

Walton Ferguson, Jr.’s, St. Kilda, 1. and w. bitch. 

Walton Ferguson, Jr.’s, Frederica, |. and w. bitch. 
Tick) P. Austin’s Brimstone, bl. and w. dog (Ripstone— 

ick). 

Ph lip W. Moen’s Brodick Dash, |. and w. dog (Heather 
James—Heather Gem). 

Frank E. Norton’s Duke, or., w. and t.sdog (Sport— 
Birdie). 

Ney Caster’s Grenadier, |. and w. dog (Prince’s Lad 
—Nell). 

W. W. Davenport’s Fairview Folly, 1., w. and t. bitch 
(Fairview Pream—Lady Bessie). 
a Caster’s Fred C., 1. and w. dog (Prince’s Lad— 

ah). 





Treat Your Dog Well. 


We love to hear a man praise the fine qualities, blood 
and training of his dog, but we hate to see him turn 
around, yell at and kick the faithful brute to make 
him down charge. Training makes perfect dogs. We 
do not believe that a man that will kick his dog for 
every little mistake, or to make him mind, ought to own 
one. A dog is not trained perfecily in one lesson. This 
fact ought not to be lost sight of by some men with 
whom we are acquainted. Many a dog will act beauti- 
fully at home after a few lessons, but will be too nerv- 
ous to show off before a crowd. Failure to act promptly 
on his first exhibition does not warrant his bein 
abused. The dog is the truest and most faithful friend 
of man and should be treated as such. 


Pachting. 
-_-_—o—— 
For Cruising Yachtsmen. 


WITH the purpose of stimulating the interest in cruis- 
ing, and the keeping of a detailed log by cruising yachts- 
men during the season of 1902, the publishers of Forest 
AND STREAM offer prizes for the best stories of cruises 
submitted to be published in Forest AND Stream. It is 
believed that these will form not only entertaining records 
of pleasant summer days spent afloat along our coasts and 
waterways, but will furnish information of practical value 
to other yachtsmen making subsequent cruises on the 
same waters. 

Prizes will be awarded to the three best stories as fol- 
ows: 

First prize, $50.00, 

Second prize, $30.00. 

Third prize, $20.00, 

Contributions are invited under the fdllowing condi- 
tions : 

1. The cruise must be made in waters of the United 
States or Canada in the season of 1902. 

2. The cruise must be made in a sailing yacht, power 

to be used only as an auxiliary, if at all. * 
3. The story must be prefaced by a description of the 
boat. Cruises should be treated in as interesting and 
readable a way as possible, but should be practical and 
contain all possible information and data that would be of 
yalue to men going over the same route. A description 
of the handling of the ship in all weathers will be re- 
garded very favorably in making awards, and it is sug- 
gested to writers that an accurate account be kept of all 
incidents happening while under way. 

4. An outline chart suitable for reproduction, showing 
the course taken, must accompany each article. When 
possible, articles should be accompanied by amateur photo- 

raplis taken on the cruise, including one of the boat. 
Good photographs will be considered in making the 
awards. : 

5. The story should contain about seven thousand 
words, written on one side of the paper only, and must 
be received at the office of the Forest and Siccam Pub- 
lishing Company, 346 Broadway, New York city, on or 








a“ 


before Nov, 15, 1902. ; 
Mr. T. C. Zerega has very kindly consented to act as 
judge and to the awards, 
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Lipton’s Chall uge Accepted. 


Sm THomAs Lipton’s third challenge for the America’s 
Cup was‘sent by the steanter Oceanic and was del vered 
at the New York Y. C. on Wednesday afternoon, Oct. 
15. A special meeting of the club was held on the fol- 
lowing Thursday night to consider the challenge. A 
large number of members atended the meeting. Vice- 
Commodore Frederick G. Bourne presided in the ab- 
sence of Commodore Ledyard, who is quite seriously ill. 
The meet ng was not a long one, for the challenge and 
some letters that passed between Sir Thomas Lipton 
and officers of the club were soon read. 

Commodore Ledyard, Vice-Commodore Bourne, Sec- 
retary Cormack and Messrs. E. D. Morgan, E. M. 
Brown, J. Pierpont Morgan, J. Malcom Forbes, Archi- 
bald Rogers and W..B. Duncan, Jr., made up the com- 
mittee on the..challenge. This committee held its own 
meeting directly after the general meeting and formally. 
accepted the challenge. 

Secretary Cormack sent a cable to Sir Thomas Lipton 
and Mr. Hugh C. Kelly, of the Royal Ulster Y. C. as 
soon as the meeting adjourned tha: the challenge had 
been accepted. The cablegram read as follows: 


Hucu C. Ket ty, Secretary Royal Y. C., Belfast. 
Challenge accepted. Same conditions as prevailed last 
races. 
Cormack, Secretary. 
Sir Thomas Lipton was sent the same cablegram. 





The following correspondence was given out by Sec- 
retary Cormack after the meeting: 


Royal Ulster Y. C., 
Mountpottinger Road, 
Belfast, Oct. 7, 1902. 
G. £ Lae, Esq., Secretary, New York Y. C., New 
ork; 

Dear Sir: I am requested by Sir Thomas J. Lipton, 
Bart., K. C. V. O., to forward you this challenge tur 
the Amer'ca’s Cup, subject to the same conditions as 
governed the last contest and which proved to be so 
satisfactory. namely, the best three out of five races over 
the same courses with like starts and other details. 

The first race to be sailed on Thursday, Aug. 20, 1903. 

The second race to be saled-on Saturday, Aug. 22, 


1903. . 

The third race to be sailed on Tuesday, Aug. 25. 1903. 

Further races (if any) to be sailed on each following 
Thursday, Saturday and Tuesday, until fin‘shed. 

I, ‘therefore, on behalf of the Royal Ulster Y. C., and 
in the name of Sir Thomas J. ‘Lipton, a member of the 
club, cha'lenge to sail a series of ma ches with the yacht 
Shamrock III. aganst any one yacht or vessel con- 
structed in the United States of America for the Amer- 
ica’s Cup. 

The following are the particulars of the challenging 
vessel, viz: Owner. Sir Thomas J. Lipton, Bart., K. 
C. V. O.; name of yacht, Shamrock III.; length on load 
waterline, goft.; rig, cutter. 

The Custom House measurement will follow as soon 
as the vessel can be measured for registrat on. 

I shall be much obliged if you will cable the receipt 
of this challenge. 

Hugh C. Kelly, 


Honorary Secretary, 
Royal Ulster Y. C. 


Mr. Cormack received the following letter in the same 
mail that brought the challenge: 


Osidge, Southgate, M ddlesex, 
Oct. 7, 1902. 

Dear Mr. Cormack: You will receive by the same 
mail a communication from the secretary of the Royal 
Ulster Y. C. conveying a challenge on my behalf for a 
ser‘es of races for the America’s Cup to take place next 
year. 

In view of the eminently satisfactory and complete 
arrangements fMmade by your club for the two contests 
in which I have already been pr'vileged to engage, I 
ask, as you will see from the terms of the challenge, 
no change wha ever in the conditions which governed 
the last contest entered into by me. 

In thus desiring an opportunity of making a third at- 
tempt to obtain possess‘on of the America’s Cup, I hope 
I may not be deemed impor:une or unduly covetous of 
the precious trophy so long and so securely held in 
trust by the New York Y. C. Yours faithfully, 

Thomas J. Lipton. 
G. A..Cormack, Esq., Secretary New York Y. C., New 


York. 





Last spring the New York Y. C. discussed the 
advisab lity of changing its present measurement rule. 
At this time Sir Thomas Lipton wrote Commodore 
Ledyard as to its effect on the boats that raced for the 
America’s Cup. The letters that passed between these 
two gentlemen follow: 


City Road, London, E. C., 
May 2, 1902. 

My Dear Commodore: With reference to the reports 
which have recently appeared in the press concerning 
a suggested change in the measurement rules of the 
New York Y. C., there is at present cons.derable specu- 
lation in yachting circles here as to whether such 
change is likely to be made, and if made, whether it 
would apply to the contests for the America’s Cup. 

The prevailing idea is that in view of the great doubt 
which exists as to whether or not the rules. will be al- 
tered, and the consequent uncertainty as to the type of 
boat with which it would be necessary to challeage, and 
also of the fact that for a contest in 1903 the design of 
the challenger wou!d require.to be.commenced shortly, 
no one would under the c’rcumstances care to consider 
the advisability of challenging for next year. 

I should like much if you could throw any light on the 
matter and especially advise me whether, in event 
of the club deciding to change the rules, such change 

ply to the America’s Cup races. 
ould you prefer that this letter be answered officially 
. js 
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[Ocr. 25, 1902, 





by the club, you might kindly just hand it over to the 
secretary. 
T hope you are keeping well. 
With kind regards, yours faithfully, 
; Thomas J. Lipton. 
Commodore S. Cass Ledyard, New York Y. C., New 
York. 





New York Y. C., 
37 West Forty-fourth Street, 
New York, July 8, 1902. 

My Dear Sir Thomas: Your letter of May 2, inqu‘r- 
ing whether in the event of a change in the New York 
Y. C.’s measurement rules, such change would apply to 
the America’s Cup races, has remained uanswered until 
now because of my illness and other reasons, having no 
relation to its subject, as I have explained to you in a 
personal letter. 

The point raised by you is an important one, and I 
quite agree with you that it should be answered by 
the club officially. I therefore submitted your letter to 
the club and am authorized by it to send you this reply: 

The facts about the proposed changes in the rule are 
that some months ago a committee was appointed by the 
club to obta'n the views of the leading designers in the 
United States and England and oiher countries as to 
the desirability of adopting some rule of measurement 
vhich would tend to evolve a more satisfactory and 
wholesome type of vessel than has been produced under 
the operation of our present rule. It was expected 
that the work of this committee would not be completed 
until nevt autumn or winter, and such is now likely to 
be the case. 

I need not say to you that the step taken.had no rela- 
tion to any contest for the America’s Cup in 1903, for 
it was not deemed possible that any change in the rules 
which might be brought about by it could become effect- 
ive until long after the exp:ration of the limit of time 
jor giving notice of a contest for that season, and no 
one could maintain for a moment that any change in its 
rules made by the challenged club after the receipt of a 
challenge could affect the race to be sailed near such 
challenge. 

Nor, indeed, would the New York Y. C. be willing, 
even if it had the power, by any change in its rules, 
to shut out or prejudice or handicap in any respect any 
challenging yacht built in reliance upon its existing 
rules. If any change in its rules could injurious'y affect 
a challenger, the club would regard itself as ifmp-ratively 
bornd te make such change known in 7m son to 
prevent injustice or prejudice. 

Therefore, you may rest assured that, if you desire to 
challenge through any club for 1903, no change in its 
rulcs by the New York Y. C., whether made before or 
af.er the receipt of a chal.enge, would apply in any de- 
gree to the contest under such challenge. 

The fact, however, that you have asked the question 
inakes it proper for me to observe further, that under 
the deed of gift no such question can really arise. 


le se. 


As I had occasion to explain to you when the ques- 
tion of towing arose in connection with the challenge 
cf Shamreck I., the deed of gift prescribes no conditions 
respecting the kind of vessel which may compete, ex- 
cept (a) that she shall be within certain lim‘ts of length; 


(b) that no dimensions stated in the certificate may be 
exceeded; (c) that no restriction shall be placed on 
certerboards, and, lastly, that she shall proceed under 
sal, on her own bottom, to the port of contest. This 
last condition imports all that the framers deemed wise 
to insert by way of limitation upon the type of vessel, 
viz., her actual and demonstrated ability to make the 
passage under sail. 

\s to measurement, the deed makes no provision what- 


ever. That is left to be dealt with under the mutual 
agreement clause. The two clubs may agree upon any 
system of measurement they please. If they fail to agree, 
the terms of the match are prescribed by the deed; best 
two out of three races on ocean courses as described, 
“subject to the rules and sailing regulations” of the 


challenged c'ub “so far as the same do not conflict with 
the provisions of the deed, but without any time allow- 
ance whatever.” 

You will observe that under this provision the New 
York Y. C. would have no power to make any change 
in i's measurement rules apply to a challenging yacht 
without. the consent of the club to which she belongs. 
All that the challenger would have to do would be to 
appeal to the deed and stand upon his right to sail the 
race, boat for boat, without any time allawance what- 
ever, and; therefore, without the appl'cation of any rule 
of measurement. Indeed, the New York Y. C., as the 
holder of the Cup, regards it as quite beyond its power 
to impose any restriction or any hindrance upon the 
challenging yacht, beyond those above enumerated as 
specified in the deed. The enumeration of these quali- 
{cations by the deed excludes the idea that the chal- 
lenged club could in any way vary from or add to them. 

Any yacht, properly challenging through a qualified 
club, of a waterline length within the limits specified, 
complying with the deed as to notice and certificate, and 
proceed ng under sail on her own bottom to the port of 
contest, is entitled to sail for the Cup, on the courses 
designated, best two out of three, boat for boat, without 
time allowance and wi.hout any other or additional re- 
strictions being imposed upon her. She must sail, it is 
true, under the rules and sailing regulations of the chal- 
lenged club, but any provisions of these would plainly 
conflict with the deed, if they operated to impose any 
other limit, condition or penalty upon type, model, sail 
area, or other factor going to the qualification of the 
challenger. 

I have been thus at pains to state our position on this 
subject, in order the more effectively to allay any anxiety 
that may naturally have been caused you by the news- 
paper reports to which you refer. We certainly do not 
intend to make any changes in our rule of measurement 
anply to the Ametica’s Cup races, and if we had any such 
intention, ‘t is-perfectly plain that we should be without 
power to make it effectual. 

Since you suggested that our reply should be an offi- 
cial one, I would be greatly obliged if you would cause 
this letter to be laid before the Royal Ulster Y. C.. that 
it may- be informed of its-contents. Very truly yours, 

; _ Lewis Gass Ledyard, Commodore, 
Sir Fhomes}. Lipton, 


‘ 


~- 


Seventeen Days’ Cruise on Long 


Island Sound. 


BY THE CREW, THE SKIPPER AND THE OWNER. 
(Conciuded from last week ) 


Dead ahead were a number of docks and a little shelter. 
It was here we decided to drop the hook, and with a 
plunge and a smash the Innocent lay over as the Skip- 
per brought her up in the wind. No time for losing 
headway or letting anchor go easily; she would have 
been away from us in a wink. Orders could hardly be 
heard, so leaping forward the Skipper le: go the anchor, 
at the same time hauling down jib; the throat and peak 
halliards, for a wonder, were not jammi<d, and we got 
the mainsail off her handily. The way she took that 
20oft. of 3% chain was a caution, but when it snubbed 
up to the bitts, the Skipper said “Let her blow.” And 
the Bartender piped to a glass of grog. and we took 
stock of our surroundings. The Skipper supposed we were 
in Napeague Bay, but it was mere guesswork. The 
peculiar configuration of the land had shut us in com- 
pletely; we had no lights to go by and scemed tobe in 
a landlocked bay, with the ocean immcdiateiy on the 
other side of us. The Skipper fancied he could hear the 
pounding of the surf on-the beach. Going ashore we 
found we had struck the Promised Land, an exceed- 
ingly unapropos name for such an ill-iavored spot of 
country. The air was redolent with a peculiar sicken- 
ing smell, which we found came from decaying fish oil, 
which is manufactured at this place. The beach was 
covered with a peculiar grass and with small brush. A 
few dilapidated huts and a company store were the only 
apparent dwelling houses in the vicini:y. The only peo- 
ple we could find were either Huns, Slovaks or Poles— 





hard to tell which—who jabbered at us in their dialect. 
The one American who had charge of the company store 
was a silent man, who answered our questions mono- 


syllabically. Perhaps the sparseness of the surround- 
ings had soured his temper. We bought a small quantity 
of butter, which was fair in quality, and‘some bacon, 
but noth'ng else could we get, except the average 
canned stuff, of which we had plenty aboard. We 
wa-ked back to the boat and found it was blowing 
harder than ever; it was evidently a case of stay in this 
harber until the blow was over. So we went aboard, 
cooked a sumptuous supper of steak, potatoes, aspata- 
gus tips, corn, string beans, with English plum pud- 
dng. beer and coffee on the side, after which the Skip- 
per studied the chart; but as the buoys at Promised 
Land did not seem to correspond with those on the 
chart. he decided to wait until morning, when he would 
go ashore and try to get his bearings. The wind had 
now hau'ed a point to the south’ard, and the height 
of land gave us a little more shelter, so we put up our 
riding light, feeling that our anchor would hold, no mat- 
ter how it blew» We turned in; shut the cab'n door to 
keep out the sickening smell.of the fish oil, smoked a 
pts rather cigars—and gradually felt the drowsy 
influence of the god who wooes the tired sailors of the 
f'csle with the same earnestness as those of the quar- 
terdeck, and, with the-w.nd blowing a gale and the 
little boat ’scending and tossing, a somewhat vigorous 
rocking, our little ship’s company fell asleep. 

Aug. 7.—Still blowing a gale from the east’ard. 
Banked up on the horizon, north, south, east, west, 
rolls of thick, low-hanging, gray clouds, so low in the 
heavens that one can almost note their formation. The 
tide running out like a mill race, and we have evidently 
anchored in a peculiar spot. The seas never break 
around us; indeed, it is always comparatively smooth; 
but there is not enough strength im the breeze to over- 
come that rushing tide effectually. We had no trysail 
aboard, or the Skipper would have hoisted it; our awn- 
ing would hawe been torn to atoms in a moment; and 
we kept describing arcs of a- circle around our anchor. 
We got another anchor out on deck and 200ft. of cable 
in readiness should we start to drag. And thus; watch- 


ing our chain and waiting} the morging hours drifted . 


by. We had breakfasted lightly; the smell was“getting 
in its fine work,.and-the-Owner had already paid tribute 
to its efficacy.” It Was only by smoking countless cigars 
that the .Skipper’s stomach remained normal. The Crew 
was getting aldnig fairly'well. “““A | on Bere +o Sleep,” 
said heend tie slept! 7 “of Gur waltch was 






broken “by @ small” b ‘beating in. With scan- 
dalized. mainsail; she made’ good weathet of it iinder this 


sail; when they came about, a man forward woul 


a little of her jib, she would then come about; as soon 
as she filled on the other tack, down came jib; she 
worked handily this way, as well as a catboat; she ran 
up to the dock, off which we were anchored, and the 
Owner immediately ‘set off in the dinghy to get com- 
pass directions and buy some fish. With his customary 
luck the Owner was in for it. It commenced to pour 
torrents; rain it could not be called. The scuppers in 
the cockpit did not carry the flood off quick enough; 
there was a full %4-in. of water in an incredibly short 
time. This lasted for about half an hour, when it let 
up, and the Owner came back with fish and informa- 
tion. It was not much of either ,he brought; a scant 
half dozen butterfish and a small blue. e informed 
the Skipper he could have got more, weakfish, too, but 
he thought these few would be enough. Poor Owner! 
He little thought of the hungry Skipper and ravenous 
Crew aboard, only the flickering memory of a lost 
appetite was his monitor. The Skipper made a few 
remarks, and a scornful laugh laughed he. The only in- 
formation the Owner could get (so‘he said) was “Keep 
close to the bushes.” Of compass courses he spoke not; 
the yellow buoys were private buoys, but. what. for he 
did not know. “Keep close to the bushes”’—the Skip- 
per repeated this to himself, trying to get the mean- 
ing through his dumb skull. Going on deck with the 
glass he searched the four shores for “bushes,” but no 
bushes were there. Turning in he again had the 
Owner repeat: “Keep close to the bushes.” He was 
not quite sure whether he was going “queer.” Gravely 
the Owner repeated this instruction. Again searching 
the horizon the Skipper suddenly had a great light dawn 
on him—the bushes were lashed to the buoys in order 
to make them more distinguishable, and with.a “he haw 
ho” the Skipper and Owner decided to brave the gale 
and run to Shel er Island at once. 


We tucked in all the reefs, and got a strain on the 
chain. It needed our entire ship’s crew to heave it short. 
And then our wind!ass—a powerful one—did the. rest. 
Exactly how this thing occurred no one will ever know, 
but the windlass brought up the anchor before it brought 
up the chain. The moment the anchor was brought to 
the surface the Crew had hoisted the jib, and away we 
went dragging the chain after us. Not for long, for she 
brought up in the wind and before we could get control 
of her we had drifted into one of the docks. We made 
her fast, and taking our jib ‘halliard -block from jib 
hoisted anchor and chain on deck, and a beautiful snarl 
it was in. It took us some t'me to clear it, and then 
we warped out beyond the shelter of the dock and away 
we went like a scared cat. We made good wea:her of 
it, and picked up our buoys without a grounding, and 
on rounding a black and red buoy we rapidly got our 
bearings. The wind had begun to favor us, was moder- 
ating to a one-reef breeze, and we decided to shake out 
two reefs. This was quickly done, and we commenced 
to log about six knots. We picked up Long Beach 
Light, stood a little to the eastward; picked up Inner 
Beach Light and stood in between the buoys for the 
breakwater at Greenport, which we made nicely. We 
dropped the hook at dusk in about 16ft. of water, and 
after supper the Crew and Skipper made a flying visit 
ashore for provisions and-ice, and to send telegrams 
to Owner's and Skipper’s respective , families, after 
which we turned in and lay dead till the morn‘ng. 

Aug. 8.—Rise at 6; Cook under way. Quite « num- 
ber standing out of harbor in company with us; as 
usual hold our own; one bg, modern sloop. gtadually 
forging ahead of us. Quite a number of auxiliaries, 
cats, sloops and yawls were sailing along wih sails 
set and “kicker” chug-chugging away. It is this abuse 
of the thins that the Skipper abhors.. When you have 
wind use it. But if you must use power in a breeze, 
furl the sails. We stood through the gut with a nice 
breeze abeam and tide ebb, and one would never realize 
how nasty that. Gut can be sometimes in comparison. 
Flattening sheets, we stood well across on our star- 
board tack, the ebb tide catching us and setting us down 
toward the Race; we made poor time bucking that tide. 
Orient Point Light was our companion for quite a while, 
but gradually we worked under the Long Island shore, 
and with a series of short boards made Horton’s Point 
Light. It was now about 2 in the afternoon, and, as 
our intention had been to try for Port Jefferson, we 
hoped for more wind with the change ‘of tide. And we 
got it. A mile or so to the scuthwestward of Horton’s 
Point Light it came from the S.W. with a-rush, It is 
almost incredible how a sea can pick up in such a short - 
space of time. In less than 15 minutes the Sound was 
covered with little white caps. Hugging the Long Island 
shore we stood on and off, the Skipper driving her 
through the seas and making good time under the lee 
of the land. Occasionally a puff would hit and she 
would lay over and run up in the wind like a startled 
bird. It was in one of these puffs the Owner’s nerves 
started again, and he wanted to reef, but the Skipper 
apparently paid no heed, and kept the Innocent going. 
Crack! away went her port backstay in one of the jumps. 
The Skipper still kept her sailing. It was getting late in 
the afternoon, and Port Jefferson was a long way off. 
The Sound by this time was full of those short. steep, 
angry seas with a broken crest on each of them. In- 
variably one would be under the Innocent’s stem, while 
one was breaking under her stern. We were close 
hauled and she was driving through it, but if our desti- 
nation had been across the wind a point or two we 
would have made better weather. Threshing to wind- 
ward in a sea is always a wet task for a small boat, and 
we were only a little fellow. In response to the Own- 
er’s urgent and sensible request to reef, the Skipper 
relinquished the stick and got a reef in the mainsail. 
By this time the shelter we had got from working along 
the weather shore ci Long Island was gone, for in 
reefing we had let her run across and wefe now in the 
open, and it was-choppy-chop- It was the first 
time during the cruise that dar had caught us in 
her somber pall befote making ahatbor, and the situa- 
tion to one whose merves were on edge was, perhaps, a 
little trying. The fight was dark; twinkling of_a 
few stars overhead accentuating the b*ccknéss in which 
we wete ftunning, our side Jighits; |<, t going’ oat—one 
would not work at all. The | é making the 
nearest port. The Skipper the 
anchorage was under the shelter of Faulkifer'y’ . 
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SATANELLA, 
Photo by N. L. Stebbins, Boston. 


and this being agreeable, we altered our course and ran 
across the Sound to pick up the light. A confusing 
error in the Coast Pilot, which said the light was a light 
flashing every go seconds, was the last straw for the 
Owner. Picking up the light it flashed every 18, and it 
was some minutes before the Skipper had convinced 
himself that it was a typographical error. A tug boat 
appeared out of the darkness’on our port quarter, and 
in a moment the Owner had the fog horn out blowing 
as hard as he could blow; he also got a flag on the awn- 
ing pole, which he made the Crew wave—this in addi- 
tion to cat calls, which were calculated to wake the 
dead, whistling, hallooing, etc., was more than the Skip- 
per could stand for; and he read the riot act there and 
then. If the Owner got that tug, he would quit, go 
home and he and-the Crew could finish the cru'se them- 
selves; there was no danger that such an exhibition 
was hardly to be expected from a man; the boat was 
sound, gear all O. K. The Crew was rather~ puzzled 
whether to keep waving the flag or not, but as the 
Owner stopped the fog horn, he, too, desisted, and once 
more quietness reigned supreme for the Skipper’s out- 
break of temper. It would be interesting to have the 
Owner's description of that night: ‘Waves, mountains 
high; wind, 60 miles an hour; didn’t know where we 
were going (a rub at the Skipper)”; the truth, wind 
about 18 miles, moderately steady, short, broken sea. 
The Skipper had been out in open sandbaggers years 
ago in as bad weather. Considering that it was the 
Owner’s third season yachting he really behaved very 
well. By this time we were almost on top of Faulkner’s 
Island, and the Skipper found that the compass was off 
quite a good deal. Having run by the light, steering 
N.%4E. should have brought us clear of the buoy ‘that 
marks the end of the reef, but we were inside,’ when 
the sound of the breakers were heard and the ‘Crew 
forward shouted breakers ahead. We jibed her over, 
ran back, and stood as close as we dared. It was quick 
work. By great good fortune the Skipper discoveted 
the pin was out of the arm of the anchor. It was a wet 
job putting it in and the Skipper enjoyed an involun- 
tary bath, but it was finished at last, and with that 
anchor out we could hold in anything. Going below the 
Skipper changed his clothes, lay down, fell asleep, and 
the Ere followed his example. The Owner lay down, 
but he said the boat rolled too much for sleep, and he 
passed a resiless night. Poor Owner! 

Aug. 9—When the Skipper awoke the Crew and 
Owner were working on deck straightening out the 
snarled rigging and getting up sail. It was a glor‘ous 
morning, with a light breeze from the southwest, but it 
was not what we were looking for. The Skipper would 
haye preferred a blow from the east’ard, but such was 
not to be our luck. We barely held our own against 
the ebb tide, and it seemed as though we were destined 
to.make another poor day’s run. This was the last 
three days.of the cruise, and we wanted to pick up some 
fx ends at the Norwaik Y. C. We made about a mile 
and a-half in about two hours’ sailing, and, seeing a 
tug with a long string of barges, light, coming 
along, we put our flag in the rigging for a tow; the 
Crew got off in the dinghy and prepared to make terms. 
The tow. was bound for New York and would take us 
down for $5. So standing as close as we dared, the 
deck hand threw us a line. You could have jumped 
from the Innocent to the scow, but, bless us, the Crew 
and Owner missed that line, and we had the satisfaction 
of seeing the tow move away from us, while we lay 
splashing in the doldrums. At this moment, however, 
me wind seemed to stiffen, and while we could not pick 


‘ 


up the tow, we made good time to Southwest Ledge 
Light, and we picked up Stratford Point Light by 3 
in the afternoon. We then decided to stand into Bridge- 
port Harbor, which we did, dropping our hook about 
5 o'clock on the edge of the channel, in about 8 feet of 
water. We dined ashore this night and did not get to 
bed until late, a rare occurrence with us. 

Aug. 10—Up late, dawdled about, the Crew getting 
breakfast, after which we beat out of channel, walking 
away from a 30ft. sloop bound for New York. We stood 
inside of Penfield Light House, tacking out of the strong 
ebb. The breeze, as usual, began to freshen in the fore- 
noon, and we began to log about 5 miles; the sloop we 
had passed earlier in the morning gave us a good tussle, 
and it was nip and tuck for a long while, when off 
Cuckenoe Island we decided to put in a reef, it having 
got quite blowy with nasty sea; she walked through it 
with a bone in her teeth, but with stability enough to 
enable her to carry full sail. We had trouble in reefing 
our jib, and the cringle not being properly lashed, it 
ripped as soon as the Owner hoisted it. We decided to 
run in to Sheffield Island that evening and wa‘: for our 
friends who were to meet us there. The partial erec- 
tion of a new lighthouse bothered us at the entrance to 
the harbor, we wondering what it was, but we soon saw 
that it was a lighthouse in course of construction, and 
standing in we dropped our hook off the Norwalk Y. C. 
Here we received a telegram stating our friends could 
not come. We had supper at one of the hotels at Belle 
Isle, and slept ashore that night. 

Aug. 11.—We were up betimes in the morning and 
made sail speedily. Wind again from S.W. S!ow work 
It looked as though we would not reach our moorings 
that afternoon; off Captain’s Island the wind veered to 
the South’ard, and it was a close reach home. The wind 
held nicely till off Sand’s Point, when it again dropped, 
and we hardly had steerage way. We gradually passed 
Belden Point, and the tide favoring us, picked up our 
moor'ng off the Club House. We did not bother clear- 
ing up, leaving that to the Crew. We got ashore quickly, 
found our friends waiting for us there, which we appre- 
ciated, ‘and after changing our clothes, took the train 
home, saying that a cruise to be successful must be at 
least six weeks long, and resolving at some future time 
to try and spend the months of August and September 
in a cruise as far east as Portland. 





Satanella. 


WE publish in this issue a picture of the auxiliary screw 
brigantine Satanella. which has recently been sold by Mr. 
Perry Belmont to Mr. Lawrence, of Cleveland, O., through 
the agency of Messrs. Gardner & Cox. Satanella was 
designed and built by Mr. J. S. White, at Cowes, in 1880. 
She is 136ft. over all, 113.4ft. waterl ne, 22.4ft. breadth 
and 13.5ft. draft. Satanella was formerly Golden Fleece, 
and was brought to this country in 1891. She is an ex- 
tremely shipshape looking vessel, and is'a wonderfully 
fine cruiser, handling well under sail and being economical 
when under power, having a wide steaming radius. 


Reports from Queenstown state that the steam yacht 
Maria, which was recently purchased by Vice-Com. Fred- 
erick G. Bourne, N. Y. Y. C., put in there for repairs 
after encountering a terrific gale when two hundred miles 
off the coast. Huge seas broke over the vessel and flooded 
her below. 


All communications intended for Forest anp Stream should 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co,, New 
‘York, and not to any individual connected with the paper, 








Indian Harbor Y. C.’s New Classes. 


THE one-design class of sailabouts that the Indian Har- 
bor Y. C. organized this year proved to be such a success 
that it now contemplates a larger class. The new class 
suggested -is for boats of 18ft. waterline—craft large 
enough to participate in the circuit racing on Long Island 
Sound. Two schemes have been hinted at, one for a class 
of one-design boats and the other for a class conforming 
to the restrictions of the Massachusetts Y. R. A. The 
latter idea is far the better one, and it is to be hoped that 
it will be adopted. The one-design idea has heen over- 
done, particularly on Long Island Sound, and we are 
sure that if the Indian Harbor Y. C. breaks away from 
this deep-rooted plan and establishes a restricted and not 
the one-design class, that it will meet with the success 


. that it has had in the East; where it was not uncommon 


to have ‘from twelve to fifteen starters ‘n nearly all the 
contests. The circular as sent out by the Regatta Com- 
mittee of the Indian Harbor Y. C. follows: 

At the request of several members of the club, the 
regatta committee has taken up the matter of estab- 
lishing a new club class for the season of 1903. Al- 
though the present one-design class of “‘sailabouts” has 
proved a success, there seems to be a demand for a 
class of boats somewhat larger, than the ‘‘sailabouts,” 
adapted to sailing in all weathers and qual fied to enter 
in the open races of other clubs on Long Island Sound. 

After giving the matter careful consideration the com- 
mittee has decided to recommend a class of knockabouts 
of 18ft. waterline length, to conform to the restr ctions 
appended to this circular, which are the same as those of 
the 18ft. Knockabout Association of Boston. This class 
of boats has proved a great success in Boston waters, 
so much so that about 100 boats of that type have re- 
cently been built there. The committee, however, has 
been unable to determine whether it would be best to 
establish a one-design class, viz: boats of identical con- 
struction and rig; or a restricted class which would al- 
low individual members to select different designs from 
naval architects, and: build thereto in conformity with 
the restrictions—or buy existing boats that have been 
built to th's class, if they prefer. 

In furtherance of the one-design class and also to ex- 
emplify the type of boat that can be built under the 
rules, the committee has obtained a set of designs for a 
keel boat with flush deck and another set of designs for 
a centerboard boat with cabin house. both of which are 
now on exhibition at the club house, and can be seen 
there until Oct. 26, and after that date at the office of 
the chairman of the committee, No. 29 Broadway, New 
York. 

The committee is anxious to hear, as soon as poss ble, 
from members of the club who will build or buy boats 
of this class, and earnestly request an immediate ex- 
pression of opinion from those members as to whether 
the class should be “one-des'gn” or “restricted.” Esti- 
mates have been obtained by the committee for. building 
to the designs. Communication in regard to the class 
should be addressed to the chairman of the committee 
at 29 Broadway, New York, from whom any further in- 
format on that may be desired can be obtained. 

The committee again urges an early response to this 
circular, in order to enable it to know the wishes of the 
members and make timely arrangements for the con- 
struction of the boats, should they decide to build to one 
design. 

If a one-design class is decided on and the designs 
submitted, for any reason are not considered satisfac- 
tory, the committee will be glad to procure plans from 
other: designers for the approval of those members who 
express their desire to order boats of this class. 

FRANK Bowne Jones, Chairman. 
Cwar_es F. Kirsy, 

Frank C. HENDERSON, 

CuHarRLEs E, SIMMs, 

RayMonp BABcocK, 


Restrictions cf J8tt. Kavckabout Class. 


Definition.—A boat of this class is intended to be a seaworthy 
boat, with air tanks of sufficient capacity to ficat the boat when 
full of water, or water-tight cabin bulkheads, rigged simply with 
only mainsail, jib and spinnaker. 

Length L.W.L.—The length of load wateriine, with full equip- 
ment, shall. not exceed 18ft. 

Beam L.W.L.—The beam at the load waterline in keel boats 
shall be at least 6ft. lin., and in centerboard boats at least 6ft. 6in. 

Freeboard.—The freeboard shall not be less than 17in. on the 
said required beam, a reduction of lin. on the freeboard allowcd 
for every increase of 4in, of beam. 

Displacement and Draft.—For centerboard boats the draft shall 
not be less than 2ft. 6in. for at least 4ft. length of keel. 

All boats shall weigh, when rigged and equipped in accordance 
with these rules, not less than 4,000Ibs. It shall i the duty of the 
measurer to see that nothing is on board when the boat is 
weighed, except what these rules prescribe, and that the boat is in 
every way in her normal condition. 

Scantling, Planking and Construction.—The keel, stem, frames, 
house and deck beams shall be of oak or its equivalent in strength. 

The frames shall be not less than %in.; deck beams not less 
than 1%sq. in. section; house beams not less than %sq. in. section. 

The spacing of frames, deck and house beams to be not more 
than 9in., center to center. The planking, including the deck and 
the side of house, shall be not te than %in. thick; the top of 
house shall be not less than %in. finished, 

Deck clamps shall run from stem to stern, with a minimum 
cross section of 3sq. in. for at least one-half of the length; also 
bilge stringers of at least 3sq. in. cross section shall run for at 
least one-half the extreme length of the boat amidships. Clamps 
and stringers to be of yellow pine or its equivalent in strength. 

Sails.—The sail area sHall not be over 450sq. ft., and not over 
360sq. ft. of actual sail area shall be in the mainsai’. The measurer 
shall be provided with a correct sail p'an of any beat to be meas- 
ured; and shall cause distinguishing marks to be placed on the 
spars as follows: On the mast at the tack, and at the throat of 
the mainsail, on the boom at the clew of the mainsail; on the gaff 
at the peak of the mainsail. No part of the mainsail shall be 
allowed to extend beyond these alls The marks sha'l be black 
bands painted around the spars. The inner edge of the bands shall 
be the limits of the sail. The actual area of the jib shall be 
measured, 

The extreme distance in feet from mast to end of spinnaker 
boom, when in position, as used, shall not be more than i 
divided by the distance in feet from deck to spinnaker halliard 
block. No battens over 26in. allowed to be used in sails. 

Equipment.—Equipment to include anchor, not less than 21lbs., 
and cable of not less than 30 fathoms of 1%in. rope; also bucket, 
pump, compass, fog horn, boat hook, lead and line, lantern and 
three life preservers. 

Crew.—The crew is limited to three persons, and the kelmsman 
shall be an amateur. 





Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt has changed the name of the 
steam yacht purchased this year from Cherokee to North 
Star. The yacht will be laid up for the wnter at 
Greenock, Scotland. She will be fitted out in the spring 
for a Mediterranean cruise. 
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Boston Letter. 


Boston, Oct. 20.—Outs de of the natural interest that is 
always noted after a challenge for the America’s Cup has 
been cpened and its conditions acted upon, there is little 
of anything new doing in actual yacht building around 
Boston, and what interest may be taken in the smaller 
restricted classes will, without doubt depend entirely 
upon the action taken by the Yacht Rac ng Association 
of Massachusetts at its special meeting, to be held Thurs- 
day even ng. Oct. 30. The regular October meeting was 
held last Thursday and it must be said of that gathering 
that there might have been more delegates of clubs pres- 
ent. The matter of changing the restricted 25ft. and arft. 
classes was brought up, and it was voted that the Execu- 
tive Committee bring in rules for new classes of those 
dimens ons, at the com ng special meeting, to correspond 
with the present restricted classes on rat.ng. 

Considerable objection was offered by Mr. Louis M. 
Clark to the adopticn of the proposed new 22ft. class. 
Mr. Clark argued against its adoption at some length, and 
it was finally decidcd to lay the matter of adoption over 
until the special meeting. This course was sens ble in 
two ways: First, because it would seem that the matter 
should receive more than passing attention before being 
voted upen, and second. it was probably reasoned that 
‘the motion to adopt would have been lost. as a two-thirds 
vote would have been necessary, and the attendance of 
delegates was small. 

There is considerable speculation in regard to the pos- 
sib lity of the 22ft. class being ,adopted, although it is 
thought likely that, at the next meet.ng of the Associa- 
tion, the majority will be for adoption. It is realized by 
the majority that something must be done with the rules 
cf the present restricted classes, althcugh there is none of 
the racing yachtsmen who would care to see the classes so 
altered that existing yachts would be barred. An nterest- 
ing feature in regard to this position is the present con- 
structicn of a yacht of 25ft. waterline which is 48ft., or 
thereabouts, over all. It can hardly be said that such 
extreme overhangs are desired by the majority, and it is 
not considered | kely that many of the yacht owners in 
the 25ft. class will care to-race against a yacht which 
has such an immense advantage in length to commence 
with, But, on the other hand, the construction of this 
yacht was commenced before any:changes were made of a 
radical nature in the present rules. Technically, under 
the rule of the Association, she should be allowed to go 
into the class as an existing boat, and there is where 
the rub comes. 

The adopt on of a new measurement rule, under. much 
the same formittla as proposed for the New York Y. C.; 
has been considered by more than one of the Executive 


Committee. The adoption of such a rule would un- 
doubtedly alter the measurements of many existing yachts 
in the restricted classes, and might have more or less 
bearing upon what might be considered otherwise exist- 
ing boats. The adoption of this measurement rule is not 
favored by all, and there are some delegates who are 
dec-dedly opposed to it. It is realized, by the conservative 
yachtsmen, however, that something must be done, if the 
racing clacses in Massachusetts Bay are going to be con- 
tinued. ‘There must be some rules provided that will put 
the yachts of different types on something near an 
equality, rules which will not make it necessary for a 
yechtsman to build only one type of boat. if he wishes 
any kind of a show n the racing. It is, however, the 
hardest. kind of a task to get the majority of yachtsmen 
to favor any direct change of rules. When the present 
restricted classes were formed, there was such a howl 
went up that future racing seemed in doubt for a while; 
but, with time, it was discovered that there were many 
rrerits in the rules, and the disposition to build in the 
Y. R. A. of M. restricted classes has been apparent to al 
during the past three years. . 

There has been considerable falk of a possible Cup de- 
fender coming from the board of a Boston designer, but it 
can be stated positively that no order for any such boat 
has as yet been received. It may be possible that some of 
the members, of the Eastern Y. C. will get together and 
form a synd cate for the purpose of building a defender, 
but prominent members of the club have expressed the 
belief that such a syndicate is not a probability. 

MacConnell Bros. have sold the auxiliary 43-footer 
Anna to H. B. Stone, of Ilion, N. Y.; the 18-footer, Aspin- 
quid, to Channing Williams, and the power launch, Namet, 
to J. F. Mackell, of Philadelphia. 

Joun B. Krieen. 


English Letter 


NorHinc has been heard of late in reference to the 
projected new one-design class for the Solent, but it is 
not likely to have fizzled out. This is the time of year 
when owners, or. rather, intending owners put on their 
consider ng caps for the following season, and, so far, they 
are all still hard at work thinking, for not a single order 
for any type of boat, handicap or racer, has as yet been 
given. There are only three open classes likely to attract 
an owner if such a person be forthcoming—viz., the big 
class, the 52-footers and the Clyde 36-footers. The most 
successful of the last-named class was designed by Alfred 
Mylne, though the Fife boats ran her close, Thefefore, in 
that class there are all the elements of good competition, 
and if the boats were a little more to the liking of the 





‘ 


Clyde yachtsmen there would certainly soon be a hot class. 
But the tendency of our rule is to cut down draft, at a 
point three-fifths the loadline length from the stem, until 
it is just one-half the beam—this giving the best girth 


_measurement—and aft of this draft is obtained by a drag 


at the heel, the underwater profile being almost a perfect 
triangle. The mistake in the rule is that one can get this 
extra draft without paying for it, and another fault is 
that sail is taxed too heavily. If these matters were ad- 
justed, I think the New York Y. C. would look far enough 
before they get a better rule. 

For some reason or other we have had a 42ft. class on 
our statute books for very many years, and nobody has 
ever built a boat for it. From time to time one hears of 
a combine among owners to start it but the enterprise is 


_never carred out, originating, apparently, only in mo- 


ments of exaltation. If this class had ever come into 
existence, it would probably have proved far more popu- 
lar than either the 36-focters or the 52-footers. But it 
seems idle nowadays to discuss these questions when the 
conviction is rapidly being forced upon yachtsmen that 
the absence of any check on expense has given the death 
blow to yacht racing as hitherto conducted. Even the 
daily papers have failed during the past fortnight to live 
up to the Lipton challenge. These international races 
have no effect whatever on our season, and people over 
here find it hard to understand why they should prove 
disastrous to yours. If we won the Cup, I don’t think our 
other racing would be in the least degree disturbed by a 
challenge. It is rumored here that the new Herreshoff 
schooners, supposed to be building, will be of ooft. water- 
line, wh ch looks more like business than the dimensions 
of Meteor. This is the length of Cicely, but it should 
be remembered that she was not built for the prime pur- 
pose of racing. Had that been so, her draft wou!d prob- 
ably be more and she would hardly have been built to class 
at Lloyds. By the way, I think I am not indiscreet' in 
mentioning that Lloyds’ new scantling tables for yachts 
will be ve at no d stant date, and I shall be sur- 
prised if they are not found exceedingly satisfactory. 

There is some talk of founding an Institute of Yacht 
Architects, on the lines of the Institute of Naval Archi- 
tects. The organization would be of very great use’ to 
builders and desi s alike. At present the value of the 
I. N. A. to yachting is absolutely nil, and indeed some of 
the observations on yachting attributed to ritembers of 
that body are ludicrous. , 


Motors are still-in the yachting semoaiiert with us. 
Several new American engines have lately placed on 
the market, and the distinctive feature of these is the 
taste Gales. oul thet te a cote estar Neen 
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Our makers for the most part are steadily pegging away 
at the 4-cycle type, and they are doing good business. 
Some of your best makers openly condemn these engines, 
but they will be wise, if they want to keep a good foot- 
ing over here, to devote some time and work to are 
them, in s.zés over, say, 8 horse-power. I understan 
there is to be an exhibition of motor boats in Sweden 
next season. when no doubt some transatlantic exhibits will 
be on view. Meantime, an enterprising Cont nental genius 
has immortalized himself by inventing a new method 
of marine propulsion. His plan is to drive the propeller, 
rot in the water, but in the air! Of course it is a big 
propeller, but no doubt it could be reefed. Inventors are 
sometimes very funny. Not long ago, one gave a demon- 
stration of his patent on the Thames. It cons sted in 
driving a boat by the recoil of a quick-firing gun—that is 
my description but his filled quite a volume. The boat 
did move—a little—but every time he fired the gun, the 
poor man fell over it on his face! The recoil drove the 
boat ahead a I ttle too suddenly. The experts invited 
to witness the display were very much impressed, though 
none volunteered to test the device personally. 
E. H. HaMmtton. 


Sixty-Five Rating Cutter. 


THROUGH the courtesy of Messrs. Herreshoff & Wells 
we publish the sail and cabin plans of a cutter yacht de- 
signed to race in the English 65-rating class. Nevada, 
designed by Mr. Herreshoff, took the championship in the 
65-rat ng class for the season of 1901, and the des'gn we 
reprcduce was intended as an improvement on Nevada. 

The design complies in every respect to the English 
Y. R. A. rules. The boat is very roomy having far more 
cabin space than is usually found in racing yachts of this 
size. While designed to race in Brit sh waters, the boat 
could with some slight changes be adapted for racing in 
America. 

The sail plan is particularly well balanced, and it makes 
a very handsome rig. Her dimensions are as follows: 


Length— 
RIOOBPAE cri lo dsc cains ots cickewcerenes o2ft. 6in. 
Rp heh de pitas as 0d ak ans <a neces chvesenetas 56it. o.n. 
Overhang— 
WN exc Baa ditas Kanade cee neuese eine 15ft. 6in. 
SUR i Latins axles SbelgeviNs aver oreeenees 2ift. oin. 
Breadth —-Gremtest oa. is cee ecvsies.cciecevdes 17ft. Oin. 
Freeboard— 
Pre eies eck con iceienate cet cet ies 6ft. 3in. 
WEE 2 habeas ova bicwedacacuucermactibg 3ft. 6in. 
PRI fac. coe dat cals ue woth eeayee s 4ft. gin. 
PRIDE PEMAIINE Soi eo ek dateacess civeponces 1oft. 4in. 


The cabin arrangement is very gocd. The companion- 
way leads to a steerage. The after cabin, which is reached 
from the steerage, extends the full width of the boat; on 
each side are berths, in front of which are tran:oms. A 
large dresser and bureau is placed against the after parti- 
tion. There is a closet under the companion stairs. On 
the starboard side forward there is a toilet room which 
opens from the after staterooni. The room is fitted up 
with a patent closet and a set wash basin. Forward of 
this toilet room is the owner’s stateroom. This room is 
6ft. 6in. long and is fitted with a wide berth, closet; tran- 
som and hanging closet. On the port side opposite is a 
guest’s stateroom, and another toilet room. These rooms 
are fitted up very much the same as the ones described 
on the starboard side. 

‘The main saloon which is amidsh’ps is roft. 6in. long 
and extends the full width of the boat. On each side are 
the usual transoms and buffets and wine lockers. Over- 
head there is a large skylight. Forward on the port side 
is the galley, which is quite roomy and well equipped. 
The berth on the port side is for the steward. Ths is 
where on American vessels the ice box is usually located. 
On the starboard side is the captain’s stateroom, which 
is reached from the forecastle. The forecastle is roomy 
and there is accommodation for ten men. Aft there is a 
lazarette, where there is ample room for light sails and 
spare gear. 


Points for Amateur Yachtsmen. 


The Boston Advertiser prints the following sens‘ble 
advice, valuable to all amateur sailors, from one of Bos- 
ton’s oldest and best known pilots: 

“You must believe that an approaching squall is the 
h¥aviest one you ever saw or heard of, and make up 
your mind to face the danger with coolness and decision. 
No man can tell how hard a com'ng squall may be, and 
sometimes they occur with: very litt'e warning, indeed. 
In the summer time, however, squalls can, as a rule, 
be seen long enough before they strike for the yachts- 
man to take ample measures for safety. 

“When the squall is seen approaching, anchor if possi- 
ble under the lee of an island or some‘other land, out 
of the tide. That is the very safest thing to do. And 
don’t forget to keep out of the tide, for if you are in a 
tide-way the water is rougher, it brings the yacht broad- 
side to the wind, unless setting just right, and makes her 
liable to capsze. If the anchcrage is out of the tide, 
the boat swings head to the sea and rides easily. 

“Most summer squalls come on the flood tide. Why 
this is I don’t pretend to say, but my experience of 
thirty-five years confirms the statement. There are ex- 
ceptions, but in nine cases out of ten the rule will prove 
true. That being the case, when the tde is flood the 
sharpest lookout should be kept, although the compe- 
tent skipper watches the weather closely at all times. 
If rain comes before the wind you never can te'l what 
is back of it. If the wind comes first, the squall is 
likely to be of short duration, for the rain which fol- 
lows kills the wind and beats down the sea. A second 
squall in the later case must be looked for, however, 
for it is likely to follow. 

“Tf there is no lee under which you can run and an- 
chor, or there is no time to do so, then‘ get thé sails 
off the yacht as quickly -as possible and furl them snugly, 
If you are in a sloop, lower the jib firs’. so that she can 
be luffed up easily and pointed in the direction from 
which the wind will come. The idea that a squal can 
be shaken off is a false one, and should not be coun- 
tenanced for a moment. And don’t forget when a squall 
is approaching to close the cabin or cuddy up tightly, 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 





{Ocr. 25, 1902. 








7 . at 
A.Y.C. B.Y.C. N. 


SLOOPS—CLASS K 
Mariquita, H. B. Shaen..... A Sd the 


SPECIAL—CLASS M. . 
Bawel; Jol AWG. s.5scei ee cksessovvdivveccccccevess 2 
Bonito, Haviland Bros........ onubeebaspodececbegsess i 
Kangaroo, C. H. Humphreys...<...........-++++++- 3 


OU, athens chokpeses svsrcetncoscveccsce 
SLOOPS—CLASS N. 


ee 8 er s 

CrwrenGoleh. Th, As, F.: DeOOiRed occ revcsscsvccsccesone 
SPECIAL—CLASS N. 

Caribou, }. a! ESE cas sivecticiicisvccdvesedes 1 s 

Seana! Th. Fu GOON si sene cthiasaeccvcceccccésve 2 

Indian, Menton Bros : 





SLOOPS—CLASS P. 
Cockatoo, Hendon Chubb 
Song and Dance, E. F, Luckenbach 
Oe BO ee rae 
Karma, J. C. Erskine... 
Corona, J. E. Beggs..... 
Elsie, C. P. Rosemon 
Kate, J. S. Negus (yaw!).. 
WN. Ce WI sind con ves bepnheeeseceeunenrs a 

SLOO PS—CLASS Q. 

Trouble, W. H. Childs 2 
Bronco, F, C. Moore...... 
Wraith, Calvin Tomkins.... 
Opossum, R. P. Doremus.. 
Flying Fish, I. M. Dean 
NS ua ova an oth usupedeecnnondas 
Spots, D. D. Allerton..... 

ee. 0 rt, Rn pickin cemepeonedesen ss veseces 

SPECIAL—CLASS Q. 

GS AR ee Se eee 
SPECIAL—CLASS R. 

OS RG A a ee ee D 
Pickaninny, L. R. Connett . 
Peanut, D. O. Davenport..... 
Opossum, R. J. Doremus. Le 

MARINE AND FIELD CLASS. 

Se Sl; Mi. Mi incsus ccuhepcseveenasestavnges? 1 
Stinger, A, P. C 
Quinque, L. H. §S 
ee: A, i or mecpee cbs npeedeowsee 
Tig-afi , W. A. Hutcheson.. 

Vixen, Satomi & Chandler.. 

CATBOATS—CLASS V. 

Martha M., Richard Moore...........csccccsessevcee 1 
Rascal, D. G. Whitlock........... 
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Boozie, C. D, Durkee............. : 
Jean, F. Nickerson..............+. ge 
Se ne, BE a NEE 5 scenn eps succWonecctsenes D 


s Sail over. d Disqualified. 
A.Y.C., Atlantic Yacht Club. 


B.Y.C., Brooklym Yacht Club. 
First p'ace, 10 points. 


Second place, 8 points. 


seeing to it ,that no one remains inside. In squally 
weather never have any one in the cabin when the sails 
are up. There have been too many instances where peo- 
ple have been drowned in cabins who otherwise might 
have been saved.” 





Yacht Racing Association of Gravesend Bay. 





Season of 1902. 


Tue Yacht Racing Association of Gravesend Bay ended 
its second season with the regatta given under the im- 
mediate auspices of the Association itself off the Atlantic 
Y. C. on Sept. 20. This event brought to a close the 
ser e: of nine races. The first eight counted for points on 
the series prizes for the year, while the last was for special 
trophies offered by the Association. 

The healthy growth of the Associaticn has been marked. 
Nearly twice as many craft have competed as in the 
initial year, events have been closely contested, and the 
whole campaign has well illustrated the possibil-ties of 
racing on Gravesend Bay. 

Classes P and Q have been the star divisions. Not be- 
cause of closer finishes, but because of the consistent entry 
in each of the regattas. 

The class winners of the series prizes on points for the 
first eight races were Sunol, Vivian, Caribou, Cockatoo, 
Trouble, Kelp e and Martha M. Those capturing second 
prizes, two-thirds the value of firsts, were Bonito, Squaw, 
Song and Dance, Bronco, Stinger and Rascal. 

The winners in the Association race of Sept. 20, for 
special prizes, were Sunol, Squaw, Cockatoo, Bronco. Peb- 
ble, Jig-a-Jig and Boozie. Second prizes went to Bonito, 
Vagabond, Flying Fish, Kelp e and Rascal. 

Eighteen newcomers entered the contests of the year, 
six of which brought with them creditable records from 
other waters. Caribou, Cockatoo, Song and Dance, Kelpie 
and Stinger competed in every contest. Sunol, Bonito, 
Trouble, Bronco, Wraith, Quinque, Martha M. and Ras- 
cal have started in all but the Brooklyn Y. C. regatta of 
June 21, in which, because of the threaten ng weather con- 
ditions,. only the five first mentioned craft competed. 
‘Throwing out the record of this contest, one-third of the 
entire fleet competed in the eight races held under favor- 
able conditions. 

Thirty-nine different craft competed in the nine races 
of the year. Two hundred and five starters of all classes 
entered the races, wh ch makes an average of twenty-three 
boats to each event. Twelve of the craft have flown the 
flag of the Atlantic Y. C., twelve that of the Brooklyn 
Y. C., eight the burgee of the New York C.:C., while 
seven were enrolled in the Marine and Field Club. 

The outlook for the season of 1903 is especially bright. 
New additions to all-of the classes are assured, and 
Gravesend Bay Corinthians expect better competition than 
ever before. The official records of the year are appended. 





Seawanhaka-Corinthian Y. C. 


OYSTER BAY, LONG ISLAND SOUND. 
Saturday, Oct. 11. 


On Saturday, Oct. 11, a match race was saled over 
knockabout course No, 3 of the Seawanhaka Corinthian 
Y. C., between the Seawanhaka knockabouts Gowan and 
Marcia, to determine the disposition of the series prize 
which was offered to Seawanhaka knockabouts in the 
three days’ racing in June, which resulted in a tie between 
Gowan and Marcia. The race on Oct. 11 was sailed na 
S.E. wind, varying from light to full sail at the finish. 
The prepara? signal was given at 3:15, and the start at 

hi : 


3:20. e times at the finish were: 
Marcia, Johnson de Forest...... ideal J jin dhaseun eotesss® 46 25 
Gowan, F. G. Stewart..... wns bineleee *pacce ve anon a oe ateesaud =.5 55. 30 


The result of this race gives the series prize to Marcia. 


28 
Y.c. 


.. Did not start. D Did not finish. * Disqualified once. + Dead heat, points divided. 

M.&F., Marine and Field Club. N - 
Third place, 6 points. 
The Association race of Sept, 20 did not count for points on series prizes. 
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N.Y.C., New York Canoe Club. 


Fourth place, 4 points. 


2 23 6 20 il 
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RECORDS OF THE YACHT RACING ASSOCIATION OF GRAVESEND BAY.—SERIES OF 1902. 
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TOTALS, Did not 
First. Second. Third. Fourth. Fifth. Sixth, Seventh. finish. Pts. 


1 0 0 


5 
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0 
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a. 0 0 0 9 
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G.B.A., Yacht Racing Association of Gravesend Bay. 
Fifth place, 2 points. Sixth place and below, 1 point. 


Sail over, 5 points, 





YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


Mr. Charles G. Davis has designed an auxiliary cruising 
yawl for Dr. Richard J. Schofield, of New York City. 
She is to be 27ft. waterline, 37ft. over all, roft. breadth and 
3ft. draft. The yacht will be equipped with an 8 horse- 
pewer King engine. 

neuer 


Mr. Hollis Burgess has made the following sales 
through’ his agency:, The 25ft. Bar Harbor knockabout 
Ocewah, owned by Mr. Walter T. Wallace, of New York, 
tc Mr. T. S. Hathaway, of New Bedford; the fast 21ft. 
Buzzard’s Bay knockabout Amanita, owned by Mr. 
Joshua Crane, Jr., of Westwood, Mass., to Mr. Edwin 
Bonsack, of Jamestown, R..I.; Idylis, owned by Mr. 
Charles E. Stone, of Newburyport, Mass., to Mr. W. H. 
Sargent, of Moosup, Conn. She has been shipped by ra.l 
to Buzzard’s Bay, where she is to be used; fast speed 
launch So Long, owned by Mr. J. A. Burnham, Jr.,; of 
Boston, sold to Mr. Joshua Crane, Jr., of Westwood, 


Mass. 
Ree 


Mr. William P. Kirk, of Tom's River, N. J., is building 
from designs made by Mr. Henry J. Gielow for Major J. 
Fred Ackerman, a centerboard cruising sloop. She will 
be 7oft. over all, 45ft. waterline, 16ft. 11in. breadth and 
4ft. draft. The yacht will carry 3,000 sq. ft. of canvas. 


RRR 


The Marine Construction and Dry Dock Company now 
have the r remarkably fine shipbuilding plant in full run- 
ning order. In addition to the shipbuilding establish- 
ment, this firm has a yacht basin 6ooft. by r8oft. The 
property, located on the north shore of Staten Island at 
Mariners’ Harbor, is sheltered by Shooter’s Island. Ves- 
sels lying in the basin are absolutely protected from rough 
water and ice. The location makes the plant particularly 
free from heavy black smoke and dirt. “Prox mity to 
Newark Bay affords the cleanest water for storing yachts 
about New York city. A marine railway now in opera- 
tion will haul any yacht requiring land storage. The 
officers and consulting staff of this company are as fol- 
lows: H. Newton Whittelsey, President, formerly New 
York Shipbuilding Company, and Gas Engine & Power 
Co. and Chas. L. Seabury & Co., Consol dated; Ralph 
Derr, Treasurer, formerly New York Shipbuilding Co. 
and Wm. Cramp & Sons; Harold Lee, Secretary, formerly 
New York Shipbuilding Co. and Crescent Ship Yard; 
James Swan, Consulting Naval Architect, now Scientific 
Engineer of New York Shipbuilding Co.; C. C. Thomas, 
Ccnsulting Marine Engineer, now Char of Marine Engi- 
neering and Naval.Architects of New York University; 
F. S. Brinton, Constructor, formerly Crescent Ship Yard. 








| Gifle Bange and Gallery. 


Cincinnatr, O.—At the regular apts of this Association on 
Oct. 12 the following scores were made, 200yds., off-hand, Standard 
target: 


Strickmeier 
Hasenzahl 
Nestler 
Gindele 
Odell .. 








Hofer .... 
Trounstine . 
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Ossining Gun Club. 


_Osstninc, N. Y., Oct. 18—The Ossining Gun Club has estab- 
lished a very comfortable 50ft, rifle gallery, and offers four cups 
for competition; one for members, one for non-members, one for 
ladies, and one for cadets of military academies. Ten shots with a 
possible 250 to constitute a score, and re-entries unlimited. The 
regular gallery rifles only to be used in prize contests. Target 
%4in., 26-ring. Scores to date for prizes are as follows: 
Members: Wm. P. Hall 225, 205, 224, 222; Dr. E. B. Sherwood 
229, 229; D. Brandreth 226, 230, 233; Wm. H. Coleman 229, 229. 
Non-members: Geo, N. Tompkins 226; Albert Emmett 224, H. 
M, Schnaar 219, 216; T. V. Roe 229; C. H. Sidman 212, 230, 220, 
227, 233, 227, 230; Ed. Bellington 228, . 
Ladies: Mrs. E. F. Ball , 236. 
Cadets: Ted Sherwood 218. E. F. B. 





The Field, London, of Oct. 11 states that “the Lord Mayor has 
consented to accept the custody of the Palma trophy, which the 
British team, under Major the Hon. T. Freemantle, won by de- 
igtting the United States and Canadian teams at Ottawa, on Sept. 
13. e will receive the trophy at the Mansion House on Saturday 
Oct. 18, at the same time that he receives the Elcho Shield and 
international challenge trophy. The Palma trophy will be shot for 
at Bisley next year.” 








Grayshoating. 


If you want your shoot to be announced here send a 
notice like the following: 





Fixtures. 


Oct, 22-23.—Crawfordsville, Ind.—Crawfordsville Gun Club’s tour- 
nament. M., Stillwell, Sec’v. 

Oct. 24-26.—Bisbee, Ariz.—Tenth annual of the 
Arizona State Sportsmen’s Association. M. J. Cunningham, Sec’y. 

Oct. 29-30.—Raleigh, N. C.—Two days’ shoot of the Raleigh Gun 
Club; $100 added each day. R. T. Gowan, Sec’y. 

Oct. 30-31—Dalton, O.—Annual fall tournament of the Dalton 
Gun Club. Ernest F. Scott, Captain. 

Oct. 30.—Augusta, Ill.—Second target tournament of the Augusta 
Gun Club. Frank Bacon, Sec’y. 

Oct, 31.—Ceres, Pa.—First annual tournament of the Ceres Gun 
Club. Targets and live birds. L, B. Learne, Sec’y, Ceres, N 

Nov. 27.—Ossining, N, Y.—Inter-county seven-man team shoot 
and 100 target event for cup embiematic of championship of West- 
chester county. . 

Newark, N. J.—South Side Gun Club target shoot, every Satur- 
day afternoon. 

icago, I!l.—Garfield Gun Club’s target shoot, every Saturday 

afternoon. Grounds, West Monroe street and Fifty-second avenue. 
Dr, J. W. Meek, Sec’y. 


CONTESTS AT INTERSTATE PARK. 


Interstate Park, Queens, L. I.—Two miles beyond Jamaica, on 
L. 1. &. KR. Trains direct to grounds. Completely appointed 
sheoting grounds always ready for matches, club shoots or private 
practice. Café and hotel accommodations 


tournament 





DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for 
publication in these columns, also any news notes they 
may care to have published. Mail ail such matter to 
Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broadway, 
New York. Forest AND STREAM goes to press on TUES- 
DAY OF EACH WEEK. 








We fancy “the Daddy of Them All” was not in the competition 
to which the clipping taken from the Dayton Herald of Oct. 18 
refers: “Bellbrook clay-bird shooters gave a turkey shoot last 
Wednesday, and a few of the Dayton crack shots went down os- 
tensibly to bring home _a few gobb'ers for Thanksgiving roasts. 
They are now getting the roasts, but the turkeys are not in evi- 
dence. One good-natured visitor declared that he broke 10 
straight, tied up with several farmers, shot off the tie and lost. 
He did the same thing in several events. One old ss 
a repeater, furnished a number of birds at so much Be then turn 
around and won them all back again. When the Daytonians came 
home a purse was made =e, ans each was presented with a 
as a testimonial from the brook Club,” : 








Ocr. 25, 1902,] 


The progra of the North Carolina State Fair Trapshooting . 
tournament, Raleigh Oct. 29-31, can be obtained on spolication to 


Mr, R. T. Gowan, secretary of the —— Gun Club, under whose 
- auspices the tournament is held. The directots of the tournament 
are Col. J. T. Anthony, Jas. I. Johnson, J. S. Gray, G. N. Walters 
and B, Stark. There are ten events on the pecqremene of the 
first two days, 15, 20 and 25 targets, a total of targets, $19 
entrance, $100 added money for each of those days. Oct. is set 
for the State championship shoot, open to residents of North 
Carolina only. It is for a handsome silver ephe given by the 
Raleigh Gun Club, the conditions of which are targets, magau- 
trap; 50, expert traps; entrance $3.50, targets included. Sweepstake 
handicaps, 4 to 22yds. Moneys divided 40, 30, 20 and 10 per cent. 
Money events open to all. argets, 2 cents. Those who so pre- 
fer may shoot for targets only. Shooting commences at 10 o’clock. 
Guns and ammunition sent care of the secretary, Mr. R. T. Gowan, 
will be delivered on the grounds free. Loaded shells may be ob- 
tained on the grounds. Concerning fares, the club presents the 
following: “The railroads all give a rate of one first-class fare, 
lus 50 cents for one,admission to the fair for the round trip to 
leigh during the State fair. These low rates apply from all 
ints in North Carolina, also from Norfolk, Richmond, Lynch- 
urg and Danville and intermediate points in the State of 
Virginia.” ® 


The daily press recounts that “The Rod and Gun Club recently 
organized at Rockville Center, I., with Nelson L, Seaman as 
president, is arranging to have a busy fall in clay bird shoots, 
qvail and partridge hunting, etc. The membership of the club 
includes some of the best gunners in Rockville Center and Brook- 
lyn. A pack of fifteen hounds is scattered among the members, 
and will be used in hunting tours of the club. A room for meet- 
ing purposes has been secured at the Junction Hotel. It has been 
fitted up to represent the interior of a log cabin, with gun racks, 
bunks and tables.” 

z 


At the New London, Ia., tournament last week, Mr. W. R. 
Crosby won the cup for high average of the two days’ target and 
live-bird programme, shooting from the 22yd. mark. In the live- 
bird events, he shot from the 38yd. mark. Other winners were as 
follows: Chick Ross won the county championship cup, Dr. 
Cook won the county championship live-bird cup, Nichols was 
second in general average with 89.7, won the long-run cup with 
69 straight, and tied Crosby for target high average. Mr. Guy 
Burnside distinguished himself by skillful shooting, being third in 
the general average of the entire programme with 87.2 per cent. 


The match between six-man teams of the Nishoyne Gun Club, 
of Orange, and the Mountainside Gun Club, of West Orange, N. 
J., held on the grounds of the latter last Saturday, was won by 
the latter by a score of 110 to 95, each man shooting at 25 targets, 
as follows: Nishoyne Club—O, L. Yeomans 19. W. Drake 23, 
R. B. Baldwin 13, W. Slater 17, Charles Dean 19, D. Adams, Jr., 
19; total 110. Mountainside Club—George Ziegler 22. A. W. Bald- 
win 20, H. D. Wethling 20, Charles J. Ziegler 13, rred Wright 12, 
John Gantz 8; total 95. ® 


We have a letter of inquiry from Mr. C. W. Floyd, concern 
ing the match with him as suggested by Mr. I. A, Hudson, of 
Dagsboro, Del.. It will be recalled that Mr. Hudson desired a 
trapshooting match with Mr. Floyd, the stake being a farm each. 
Mr. Hudson’s letter of defiance was bravely worded. Mr. Floyd’s 
acceptance was prompt, brief and direct, and as a further evi- 
dence of good faith he placed a forfeit in our hands. Mr. Hudson's 
silence would seem to indicate that, as they say in the South, he 
is “hiding out.” ® 


At the shoot of the Jeannette Gun Club, at the old Guttenberg 
race track, New Jersey, on Oct. 17, Mr. C. Meyer won Class A 
trophy, killing 10 birds straight in the main event, and 8 more in 
the shoot-off. He stood at the 28yds. mark. In the challenge 
medal match at 15 birds, he defeated Mr. C. Steffens, the holder. 
He will go back to the S30yd. mark in future contests. 


The host of friends of Mr. Hayes Keller, son of the renowned 
T. H. Keller, will rejoice to learn that he is convalescing rapidly 
from his recent severe attack of typhoid fever, and in due time 
will be able to resume his duties as traveling representative of the 
Peters Cartridge Company, in which position he has achieved 
eminent success. 

vw 


At the shoot of the Garfield Gun Club, Chicago, Oct. 18, the 
winners in the third trophy event of the fourth series were: Class 
A, Hellman, 24; Class B, Jones, 20; Class C, Wilson 15. Dr. J. W. 
Meek won the cup shoot with a score of 23 out of 25, of which 
15 were singles and the remainder 5 pairs. The attractions of 
wildfowl shooting impairs the attendance at ‘the club shoots. 


Mr. Frank Bacon, Augusta, Ill., writes us as follows: ‘Please 
ublish the inclosed notice of our target tournament, to be held 
Yet. 30. Trapshooting is booming in western Illinois this season. 
This is our second tournament this summer, and good attendance 
is looked for, as we had forty shooters at our first.” 


A quiet meeting was held in Newark, N. J., on Tuesday of last 
week, for the purpose of making a political issue as to the election 
of candidates who are antagonistic to pigeon shooting at the traps. 
This would seem to be something like fooling with the buzz-saw. 


In a brief note, dated Oct. 16, at Winnipeg, Man., Capt. A. 7. 
du Bray touches on the game shooting as follows: “I have had 
and am having splendid chicken and duck shooting, and I am 
going to try the geese also. I am using my 20-bore exclusively. 


The daily press recounts the death of Harry F. Longnecker, of 
Allentown, Ba. Oct. 16, from typhoid fever. He was famous as a 
wing shot and dog fancier, and was Registrar of Wills of Lehigh 
county. He was Eety-lour years old at the time of his death. 


Mr. A. B. Learnes, secretary, writes us as follows: “Will you 
kipdly announce that the Ceres, Pa., Gun Club, will hold its first 
annual tournament at targets and live birds on Oct. 31. Post of- 
fice address is Ceres, N — - 


The seventh contest for the Troisdorf medals, at the shoot of 
the Cincinnati Gun Club, Oct. 18, was won as follows: Class A, 
Messrs. Randall and See, 45 out of 50; Class B, Mr. Herman, 45. 


¥ 


Geo. C. Lebohner, proprietor of Dexter Park, Brooklyn, L. I., 
died: on’ Sunday of last week from hemorrhage of the lungs and 
stomach. He was well known among trapshooters. 


z Richmond Gun Club, of Silver Lake, Staten Island, will hold 
Aye = shoot on Election Day. Mr. A. A. Schoverling, 302 
Broadway, New York, is the secretary. 


ird test of the Crescent Gun Club, Bay Ridge, L. I., 
Tey Fn tigen won by Dr. J. J. Keyes, with a score of 48 out 


ible 0. 
oa Bernarp WaArERSs. 


Richmond Gun Club. 


Laxe, Staten Island, Oct. 18.—Following are the scores 
nad ok the shoot of the Richmond Gun Club to-day: 





Events: 123 4.5 Events: 12345 

Targets: 10 10 10 20 30 Targets: 10 10 10 20 W 

F W Schoverling. 9 4 915 23 Oe ce pw 3 451010 

G C Williams..... ; ; Ho e Creer as whee : : .S s 
NOON chs Mabreg.- > 

G  Beehte A. A. Scnoverwine, Sec’y. ~ 


“FOREST. AND’ STREAM. 


Baltimore Tournament. 


Ba.timore, Md.—The tenth annual tournament of the Baltimore 
Shooting Association was held on Oct. 15 and 16. The conditions 
embodied a handicap by distance. A noticeable feature was the 
falling off in form of some of the experts. Mr. Fred Gilbert was 
high in the average of the target events with 190 out of 200, an 
average of 95 per cent. 


Oct. 15, First Day. 


There were twelve contestants who shot through the entire 
programme, a total of 200 targets. There were eight events at 15, 
20 and 25 targets, and a merchandise event at 5) targets; in the 
latter, Mr. C. W. Hart, of Highlandtown, was first with 47 scored 
out of the 50, and three more straight out of the six allotted to 
him as a handicap of extra targets to shoot at. There were ties 
from the second to the sixth places, which were shot off at 25 tar- 
gets, the winners being in the following order: Lester German broke 


25 straight and won silver prize; Fred Gilbert, third; A. H. Fox, 
fourth; J. R Malone, fifth; Dr. H. E. Lupus, sixth. The scores: 

Events: 123466%78 9 Total 

Targets: 15 20 15 20 25 20 15 20 3 =~ Broke. 
CGE BRisteenderodarsisedudemeed 3 18 15 18 24 20 15 19 48 190 
Fou: Bicss. 14 17 13 20 2319 1318 48 185 
German, 19... 19 14 16 22 20 14 16 47 178 
Waters, 19 17 11:17:17 16 13 17 45 167 
ONES Gere pacds tet eccvsedtkecctpe’s 17 12 16 22 18 14 18 44 171 
RA. MU Sats ocntihneesneddaedations 3 19 12 14 20 18 12 19 45 172 
SEL adn dcAvkenentsacttivenndysed 9 15 13 15 20 16 10 16 47 161 
Malone, 18 16 13 17 22 16 13 20 45 175 
Mordecai, 16 18 13 15 21 17 14 15 40 164 
Leek, 18 ..... av 18 14 17 19 11 11 15 35 150 
Krueger, 16 .. 19 14 16 20 17 13 18 44 171 
SG. EP ge Bv nase cerkeveceusecadave 3 19 12 17 19 20 12 17 41 170 
Baughman, 15 13 17 18 17 14 .. 33 aang 
CE Even caaccucdeccedesshaccs 138 71112.. 8143 
Burroughs, ee 13 





Keller, 16 14 14 18 15 12 20 41 





MET Gi ccweceussistatevevese ne ee os sues 14 10 17 41 
PN SE sv ba tiindteccVecdeudavenesdd ud’ deh vb se ‘we 13 18 43 
IEEE. 6... caves aogeaianh oid 60dkd nn thbhale on 11 20 36 
ee ee ore aa ear Per ee 12 13 19 
Cottman, 16 . 11 15 40 
TEN iducgedsetuonesx ects - 1015 38 
Dr Carr, 16 - 12 15 45 
on anc wwe ntenewin «ie oe a0 
Hardy, 16 .. - 13 15 37 
Becker, 16.. 2 ee kecas 
Dr Boyd, 16 - « 1640 
Medinger, 16 Geieee ot see 13 .. 
SOU Tlevecdccnuthsjce Ddindiees ot pe ee éd eared ethaeo Oe 
I ere caeeen cies poh NEEN WS: “0! be ee ee: ge we waned 37 


Oct. 16, Second Day, Live Birds. 


The main feature of the second day’s competition was the live 
bird events, all of which, however, were not shot as per the pro- 
gramme. The forenoon events were at targets, a total of 100, the 
general averages of which were made in the following order: 
Hood Waters 98, A. H. Fox 97, Fred Gilbert 96, Dr, H, E. Lupus 
and E, Storr tied for fourth on 94. 

The 30-target race was a merchandise event, in which the win- 
ners were Hood Waters, E. Storr, Dr. H. E, Lupus, Lester Ger- 
man and Fred Gilbert in the order mentioned. he scores: 









Events: 4 2.2 ¢@.6.4 

Targets: 10 15 15 30 15 15 Broke. 
Gilbert 10 15 12 2 16 16 96 
CO ree 10 15 15 28 15 14 97 
German 10 14 13 28 12 14 91 
Waters 10 15 14 29 15 16 98 
MELT hicks dis veh aun cedieeubesmadiinss 10 14 13 29 13 15 94 
DME “cosenchs voacsesccctessesves 9 15 14 28 14 14 94 
Hart’. 816512306 .. .. 
Malone ... $9236 GB 8 1 82 
A ee ee 6928 8N 
CBE ccd aden den deacisccetec = es 
COE sec vdeencgracveccddeniadennente ' — 


Enough entries were not forthcoming to warrant holding the 
Maryland handicap, a 20-bird event, $12 entrance, for a trophy. 
Dr. Darling and Hood Waters shot a race at 25 birds, which re- 
sulted in a tie on 23. In a shoot-off at 5 birds, each killed straight. 
Shooting off at 5 birds again, Darling killed straight and won by 
2 birds, Waters losing his second and fifth. Two races, 5 birds 
each, resulted as follows: Waters 5, Edwards 4, Street 3, Bonday 
5, Goldman 1. Second race: Waters 4, Edwards 4, Street 3, Rob- 
inson 6. 

The programme events resulted as follows: 

Seven live birds, $5 entrance: 





Gilbeft, 32 fC rrr re 2122220—6 
Soret BS cccccesces Waters, 31 - 2222201—6 
A R M, 28 Malone, 31 2121211—7 
Darling, 29 Cétnn  Bis Fe. civcccs 1212221—7 
Ten birds, $7 entrance: 
Ee 1221212112—10 Darling ............ 2011111212— 9 
WOUNEE: a oSéccwense 2222111011— 9 Street .............. 2212001112— 8 
Bi TE Bhi devi ccteeese 212111212210 Malone ............ 2211122201— 9 





New London (Ia.) Tournament. 


New Lonpon, Ia., Oct. 17.—The sixth annual tournament of the 
New London Gun Club closed last night. The attendance was fair, 
about twenty-seven men taking part in each day’s programme. 

The weather on both days was warm and pleasant. he shooting 
at targets was from one magautrap and one set of three expert 
traps, Sergeant system. 

The programme on Wednesday was eight 15 and four 20 target 
events, and on Thursday was four 15 and two target events; 
one 7 and one 15 live bird events. No money was added, but $50 
was given in averages, divided as follows: $15, $10 and $7.50 to 
first, second and third high guns who shot the entire programme; 
$7.50, $5 and $5 to three high guns in target events. All target 
events were handicaps, 16 to 22yds.. and the 15-live-bird event 
was a handicap, 27 to 33yds. Seven fine cups were given. Chick 
Ross won the cup given for county championship; Dr. Cook won 
the cup given for county championship on live birds; W. R. 
Crosby won the cup for high average in entire programme, shoot- 
ing targets from the 22yd. mark and live birds at 33yds.; he was 
in fine form, and gave a good exhibition of what he can do with 
the scatter gun; Nichols won the long run cup, scoring 69 straight 
in the target events. 

Guy Burnside was the only one to kill all his pigeons in the 
15-live-bird event, and won $53 and a handsome cup. He also won 
a fine cigar case. In event No. 12 on the first day he was the 
only one to break 20 straight. McCully won the cup given for high 
man in the 8) per cent. class. John Burmeister won the low 
general average cup. 

Dr. Cook, secretary of the club, had charge of all the details, 
and this would assure that they were ably managed. 

On Wednesday evening the visiting sportsmen were 
entertained by Dr, and Mrs. Cook at their home. 


Oct. 15, First Day, Targets. 


royally 








Events: 12345 697 8 9 1011 12 

Targets: 15 15 20 15 15 20 15:15 20 15 15 20 Broke. Av. 
Miller, 16........--.-.5 11 15 11 11:17 14 13:15 12 10 15 139 -695 
LOG MBs so aces 9500. 8121216 914121616101415 16 -710 
po a ee 710 16 1413 16 141318131416 157 -783 
McKelvey, 1 - $1312 1310 14101217111419 = 158 - 765 
Wolf, 16........ - 13141713 12 14 9 11 18 11 12 18 162 -810 
Gibson, 18...... - 6141713 1518 121318121415 = 167 835 
Crosby, 22...... - 12 1418 141017151518141418 = 179 -895 
Burnside, 20... - 713181411 181214171315 20 = 3172 - 360 
Burmeister, 16. - 313181210146 9441416 19 -70 
Kline, 20 .. - 5141714 918 161417141314 161 805 
Nichol, 36.. - 41317141420 131519141418 175 -875 
Beach, 16... - 813151414191115 16131311 162 810 
Foley, 18 - 613 1615 1319 121318151419 173 - 863 
Wetleaf, 18..... - $1131 1217101219111419 = 166 -830 
Shaddow, 16 - 71316151219131516141419 173 865 
Ellett, 18..... - $13 16131018 141415101317 162 810 
Cool, bs - 41013121218 71015131214 132 660 
Smith, 16. -- 10131415 917141215141519 167 © ‘835 
Cook, 18.... . 911 20 14 13 18 13 1314161318 171 - 855 
Budd, 2 .., 10 13,18 141517141417151519 = 181 - 905, 
McCully, RES 13: 16 12 10 18 1316 16121319 176 «Lag 





































Ross, 18 .......+.++. 1614 18 18 1417 151219 181618 183 915 
Beehutam, -10¢e:<..3. FIFI 14 13% .. 6. 2. ww. ee Foe Ssiew 
Newman, 16 ........ 31216121217... ica 
Crissman, 16. be be Reece rs - 1414 15 
Griffin, 16 . ri Pree FM 
MEOUE, 00h tency cst 8 12 16 . 13 12 18 14 14 16 
Oct 16, Second Day, Targets. 
Events: 3:24 5-8 
Targets: 15 15 20 15 15 20 Broke. Av. 
NE RE ISEES See acdieas dks scxvaceuce 15 13 17 12 12 16 85 850 
OGG. sb epy pak ean cgeeties «0 -- 121117 131217 82 -820 
ME Shine eTtanveteccntsaetece -. 15 142012 017 88 -880 
WEE  onwitieKmbeanidasiecss ss -»-. 13 14 16 11 12 16 82 -820 
PIE gc ccaded cae cceccoséccaqves 12 12 18 13 11 17 83 -830 
WEP atin de caso tneie c¥awaue cekuvovirers 15 15 20 14 14 19 97 -970 
SEEN xe Gabor east cacvgnspeces ducdusnie 10 13 17 11 10 18 79 -790 
MIE 5 i cdin shin dcdcdccce connnvgs%se 12 14 16 11 13 16 82 -820 
Cook +.» 11 12 16 13 11:19 83 -830 
pO OPES - 13151412 815 7 -TH 
MGM be tede dsc nscdupy Cis ciguedséce 13 13 18 14 1417 39 -890 
McKelvey <..cccccccccccsccccssveccese 14 14 12 12 12 18 82 820 
WEIN Bid ihe ec cee bss Pi cdeckeccasete 151318 911 16 82 -820 
EEN iv Ft es Fos kde Sorc des éccdces 15 11 20 11 11 19 77 -770 
PANO iw cutie ce cbecatosbeceadscucctcoene 15 14 16 14 13 19 91 -910 
DGGE be bb0 0 va UA Se web ven debeetasesive 13 131714 917 3 .830 
CROSBY. ooesecceccccecievcemcnecccerecece 14 15 20 13 13 18 93 -930 
CEIBOUNED Acenccs Hvccvedscscovascseate 2 15 14 11 16 82 -820 
Griffin .....66. 5 § 1111 15 79 -790 
Foley <..2s0cees 5 14 10 18 86 -860 
Jacobs ......+++ 5 ene as vue éene 
IREEEO cave C2008 Be notin 
Douthett . 8 13 19 
Duis ... es) / wae 
Stone ...... 714 
WESIIE Ge chev cbestacbchecetvenedsad tures oe, seve 715 
DME Shs ca begneretnccechasiedeieadd ay-lau «tins 4.. 
Oct. 16, Live Birds. 
Event 1, 7 live birds, $5 entrance, three moneys: 
DRONE: si occcedcaedes 1121111—7 McCully ............... 0220100—3 
Burmeister ..c.cccecces 22212217 Crosby .......:.eseses. 1211111—7 
GRR tice ntaeel edeecasene 2222202—6 McKelvey ............+ 1222201—6 
BOGE ecccssnsdencccdara 2222200—5 Duis .....cc.ccccccccees 1212111—7 
CHOMRDI i icinee focconedas 0022222—5 Foley ......csccsccccccee 2222222—7 
IOUS gcc cveeesuidecosees 1221020—5 Black ..........sseeceee 2222212—7 
CONE. éatocscinadveesacd 2212022—6 Nichols .. 2120110—5 
Lord ---1002120—5 Wetleaf .. ie 2220022—5 
Miller ee gern MEE sonsdoaascavescces 1111111—7 
Douthett 22221016 Cook 3 .....cccseccccecce 2222002—5 
ROG» cccdccideivctvcsdes 2220212—6 


Event 2, 15 live birds, $10 entrance, four moneys: 
Burnside, 32. ..12112212121222 —15 220222220220222—12 
Burmeister, 28.010220122122200—10 
Kline, 932...... 221112221221210—14 
Stone, 28....... 222222021222011—-13 


Crissman, 28. ..220120002212222—11 - -111012112210111—13 





Dove, 29.......202010210102221—10 Foley, 30....202022222)2222222—14 
Griffin, 27 221202222220221—13 Black, 29....... 120222112220110—12 
McKelvey, 28. .120122201212110—12 Nichols, 30....022221220112202—12 
Miller, 29...... 121120022111212—13 Wetleaf, 30....222220222212012—13 
Douthett, 30...100102101120021— 9 Budd, 32 ..... 021102212 


_Averages on ‘targets: Miller- 74.6. Lord 78.6, Dove 81.6, Mc- 
Kelvey 78.3, Wolf 81.3, Crosby 90.6, Burnside 86.3, Burmeister 77.6, 
Kline 84, Nichols 90.6, Black 80.3, Foley 86.3, Wetleaf 82.6, Shaddow 
85, Budd 88, Cook 84.6, McCully 88.3, Ross 86.6. 


General Averages. 









——Targets—— —Live Birds— 

; ist day. 2d day. No.1. No.2. Total. Av. 
BMD: fvccusiinessseue 189 85 6 13 243 - 764 
BOGE -sccee § 82 5 Pe wan oiwe 
eee § &8 5 10 250 -776 
McKelvey .. : 82 6 12 253 -785 
NONE: Sacces i 82 + cas pate 
Gibson = es —< one ones 
Crosby 93 7 13 292 -906 
Burnside 87 7 15 281 872 

83 7 10 250 77 
91 6 i4 272 844 
97 5 12 289 .897 
79 7 12 260 -507 
86 7 14 280 869 
82 5 13 266 826 

82 « a oa hvac 

&3 7 ae “aa ase 
3 5 2 271 -841 
89 3 2 280 -869 

paeeslduaee sues 7 6 12 278 -863 
82 a dee a 
Crissman “ 5 11 


GMM oa os sone cbc cccnece 79 6 13 





Nonpareil Gun Club, 


Oct, 18.—Messrs. Roll and Willard tied on 46 out of 
There were four contestants in the main event. 


Chicago, IIl., 
a possible 50. 


Sweepstakes were an if@portant part of the competition. The 
scores follow: 

WE Gis choses os - -1100111111111111111011111—22 
. 1111110111111111111111411—24—46 

Nad eee kb cvvacdh ce teei tivetencands 1219111191111111110111111—24 
1111111111011110111111011—22—46 

WD a iciaciaddstddanecanceltessecaaood 11011111110101111114111111—22 
1111110111101111110111011—21—43 

NN Be idceacessdcvdtsaldesscked dates 1111111101111110000111111—20 
: 0100011111111111111111111—21—41 

Sweeps: 

Targets: 15 10 25 20 5 Targets: 16 10 25 20 5 
We oe ccestec.: Be ae IO ve cccarcccske ca ce 2115 5 
TE peatunvinieses AB Sa ee OO a lance decvew ne ao ses ll 2 
WEE Mesa t¥entecscs 11 92%411.. 

Garfield Gun Club, 
‘Chicago, Oct. 18--The appended scores were made on our 


grounds to-day on the occasion of the third trophy shoot of the 
fourth series. Hellman won Class A trophy on 24, Tom Jones 
Class B on 20 and Wilson Class C on 15. 
The cup shoot immediately followed, and the cup was won by 
Dr. Meek on 23, thrown as 15 singles and 5 pairs, notwithstanding 
a breakdown in his gun and having to shoot a borrowed one after 
first two targets. 
The day was a fair one for target shooting, and the attendance 
should have been better. Duck shooting is responsible for it. 
Twenty-fourth trophy shoot: 
Pollard 














snavididdeddstdsadediebersbeaveceed 011111111101 1111111111101—22 
Dr Meek 1311111101111111110111101—22 
Wilson jecscevvescucadadese 1011111011011001000111010—15 
NOG sap dncgncdddvdaderdndes 6101111111100011111110010—17 
MD dacedtde trapcedeaéahwaden 1001001100100011001101110—12 
Hellman 1019199111111111111111111—24 
W Ml nhncds bdeatind dda Maddde aime 0111110110101101110101010—16 
r Jones 1010111111110110011111111—20 
Pee ide os decih vo vbcound tele key de . .0011011000110110011111110—15 

Tenth cup shoot, 15 singles, 5 pairs: 
PME dewtessctccedcutesanne -911131111111011 10 11 11 11 11—22 
Dr Meek .. --111111101911111 10 11 11 11 11—23 
Wilson 5 5 -110010110101101 11:10 11 01 10—16 
Eaton Cle dq de caldb ws eat gene gepeade 111111010111111 11 00 11 10 10-—19 
PN Mhnnsvevichecs ie cane takeaanle 101011101000110 01 01 10 11 00—13 
IN Lacnkhvenascony senenropes 111111100111111 10 11 10 10 10-19 
FP itet bei desea avenddntde -101101100101111 10 00 10 11 10—15 
T ae ehtaddde decbe'tgsevctn -001110111101111 00 11 11 01 10—17 
PO is «Ka necged big dbkae Bakes 111000111110011 11 Il 006 01 10—16 

Dr. J, W. Meek winner. ‘ 

seroma ‘ 

argets: 0 10 10 10 Targets: 

Pollard 810 ee Saree vs cee 
Dr Meek ee. SPP eae 5 ¢6¢49 
Wilson S08) WOE 4... 5 
Eaton 98 WS ies hess raeaee 3. 
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FOREST AND STREAM.- 





[Ocr. 25, 1902. 





Excelsior Springs Gun Club Tournament. 


Excetsior Sprincs, Mo., Oct, 11.—The first annual tournament 
of the Excelsior Springs Gun Club closed to-night. The attend- 
ance was not as large as it should have been. The programme was 
a liberal one, $6.25 being added to each event. Half of the events 
were divided Rose system, and half on the percentage 7. 
Dickey magazine traps and targets gave good satisfaction. vent 
No, 12 on the second day was at 25 targets, open to amateurs 
only, for the Excelsior Springs challenge trophy. All other events 
were open to all, handicaps 16 to 18yds. Budd was high with a 
little better than 90 per cent., and Linderman second with 88 the 
first day, On the second day Budd and McGee tied for high 
guns with 90.3 per cent ’ 

Linderman won the amateur challenge trophy with 25 straight. 

The visiting sportsmen are highly pleased at the reception given 
them by the Excelsior Gun Club, and will all be ready to attend 
the next annual tournament of this gun club. 





Budd won high average for the two days, with Linderman a 

close secon 
First Day, Oct. 10. 

Events 12345678 3 OWE 

larget 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 Avy. 
Grege ’ 1010 111110121012 8...... beds 
Vanstanc See 'S 2 2 BS Pe eee édive 
Hayr mk Ss Oe eee ee yéaile 
Fempleton ‘ Sib e. 2s an Eee. op Ee » oe sDele 
Gittings San.” 8 es nap ae Sa. ah wale bee 
Cunningham : 10 11 13 13 14 13:11:13 «10:13 :«12:«18 811 
McGee ; MBBINWRBUNN.. 1114 nibh 
Comett > , ae DB. OES GB. on. 55-9 6h 00-0. obec 
Calhoun 1441414414121313121114 8 9 -822 
Allen 13 10 141312 911 12 11 13 1211 - 783 
Linderman -MBll §$1bMN444414 11 872 
Stafford 13 15 15 13 12 12 13 12 12 14 13 13 872 
Ii Sherman 131213 912 814121112 7 12 -7 
Budd -MU1246b M42 11314 -905 
Laure 1412 71001218.1447M...... an 
Scott 11 § $i Wei... .... 
Cambel 2s 8131514..18..118 
Cruget DD a bbe on «we peree-ce be 
Smith 12 13 12 18 14 13 14 :13:11:«i11:«12 
Crowle 12 10 .. apritet eur sbies 
Sevier .. 1415 10 12 
Hamilton .41312 9 
Ley . . > - 

Second Day, Oct. 15. 

Events 13234567889 BOUB 
largets 15 15 15 15 15 16 15 16 15 16 15 25 Ay 
Cunninghar WiUMNIWINM $1313 2 -T76 
Budd -BBUMEBUNBBBM.. -903 
Linderman 12 14 14 12 15 14 14 13 15 12:13 -890 
Calhoun . 13 13 11 12 13 14:10 14 12:12:10 13 .830 
Sherman 12 11 13 12 13 15 13 12 13 13 13 22 -848 
Allen . 121415 1410 15 W 15 13 14 18 23 .878 
Smith . 14 11 10 12 14 14 11 10 12 13:12 2 806 
Stafford . 1210 12131315 18 9 13 14 13 22 - 830 
Cambell . 14 11 12 14 11 11 12 16 14 12 12 20 836 
McGee 13 12 14 15 16 12 14 12 14 14 14 22 -903 
Vanstane : So cs 00 0s be saeree ae ae BD on 

Crowley se. sniebcad eae ee bb ed ee 
lempleton ; be Se eh bh 8 vee Wo. ee 22 
Gittings ; ae -22 
Copenge 12 
Averages. 
First Day. Second Day. Total. Av. 
Budd . . 163 149 312 - 904 
Linderman : , 157 147 304 -881 
Stafford ve i «157 137 294 -852 
lien .... ; cau sho sens oosme 145 286 822 
Calhoun . — a ...148 137 285 .826 
Sherman .... oe } 275 = 
inningham . 274 78 
ee Hawkeye. 
bk Neb. Ar oual, 
he York Gun Club was held Oct. 
ent of F. D. Copsey and H. R. Hatfield. 
not as good as expected, but it proved a very 
wit event nevertheless. Linderman, Sievers and Riehl all 
above % per cent., and won the honors in the order named 
Scores: 
Events 123 465 678 9 10° Total 
larget 10 15 15 15 2010 15 15 15 20 Broke 
Miller 712131217 811131015 119 
Cops« : : 913141117 912101419 128 
Raga ; . 71012 812 7589 8 89 
Wadsworth ‘ Sa ae Wat on. so ce os be aii 
Sievers . “ .. 813141318 9 14 14 15 2 138 
Hatfield Wades ee . 912121216 91213 1418 127 
Leyker ap 2 2 RR ereree ao we —_ 
Rieh! . .. SBUMBNWRIMB 136 
Linderman , ...+. 10 14 13 11 19 10 14 14 15,19 139 
Range . seccevesee os MIDRIB 9 10 13 16 
Vclox HEB. BD & .. oe op 
] Geiger .o ae et OME CR 
S Geiger 1316 8 so. oe 
! 


Sout! d ~~ ss). Bhehves ose 
HAawKkeYe. 


Fort Smith Shoot. 


Fort Smiru, Ark., Oct. 15—Mr. Frank Baptist and Mr. W. 
W. Webber, two local sportsmen, conceived the idea to give a 
little shoot here as an additional attraction to the Street Fair. 
Nothing pretentious was attempted, and consequently a large at 
tendance was not expected. The shoot was a one-day affair, and 
the only inducements offered was $15 average money, divided $8, 
$5 and $2 to the three high guns. The programme consisted of 

| though the last was a consolation affair, and con- 
did not include in the general average. Eighteen shoot 
ers participated in the various events, but only four of these shot 
the entire programme High gun money was won by Frank 
Baptist, the | vt, by a wide margin, as he Pf up the excel- 
ent percentage of .929. J. M. Walker, of Spiro, T., was second 
with .806, and J. W. Bryant third with .741, 

The weather was fine, and the conditions altogether ideal for 

ting. Mr. Paul R. Litzke, of the Peters Cartridge Co., took 





vents, 


sequently 











care of the details of the shoot. The following are the scores: 
Events 12345697 8 $ Will 
Targets 15 10 10 15 20 10 15 10 15 2015 ~Broke. Av. 
Baptist 141010 1420 9138 9141818 144 -939 
} M Walker ‘ 310 91320 71 THU Y 125 - 806 
Bryant ... 11 9 71116 912 61312 9 115 741 
WN Walke 0 8 5141810 8 8 S14ll _14 735 
Gravett TWHBW § SUbW _— ae 
Matthews >aee 7WMITMW.. 6....n 
Munn . 6 $1111 8 6 8 .. 
Sisimore 9 781417 9. on! an 
Va -EBSBED.. 82a > 
Ca i <a OS OP bn ce oe > aa, ao 
Sn ’ . ose © BO uwrns axons 
Deaves ms 5 ae be Tine Tine oe oe 
Knott . o td i wb. én ok RS pee as 
Williams ‘ ag cu were i on oe 
Sullivan pal am ab 10 9 
Tallman . 6 8 
White 7 9 
Durden ” 8 


Ciacinoati Gun Club. 


Oct, 18.—The seventh contest for the Troisdorf 
ruedals, a handicap at 50 targets, had winners as follows: Class 
\. Randall and See; Class B, Herman. Scores: Herman (17) 45, 
Randall (18) 45, See (20) 45, Gambell (20) 43, Coleman (19) 43, F. 
Littleford (8) 41, Capt (18) 40, Kohler (16) 40, Van Ness (19) 39, 
Verges (21) 39, T. Littleford (16) 38, Bauer (16) 38, Block (18) 37, 
Ablers (21) 37, Steinman (17) 37, Maynard (18) 86, Dreihs (17) 35, 
Osterfeld (21) 32, Corry (17) 30, Maybin (16) 30, Faran (19) 29, 
Ouehl (16) 28, Jack (16) 28, Colonel (16) 22, Barker (18) 21. 
Twenty-five targets, 24yds., $1 entrance, two moneys: Gambell 22, 
Yan Ness 17, Ahlers 15, Coleman 15, Verges 15, Faran 14, 


CINCINNATI, O., 





Capron Tournament. 


Capron, Ill, Oct, 17.—Oct. 15 and 16 there was a shoot held 
here. The first day was devoted to live birds; second day, targets. 
Neither day was the attendance what it should have toon and 
Mr. Vance was much moved over the absence of those who should 


have been there, and were expected as per the understanding he 
had with the boys. 


The birds were good and were trapped from five, ground traps, 
and many of them will live to be trapped again, Or inhabit the 
farmers’ barns for many summers to come. 

There were a few of those present the first day who did not 
stay for the second, as they claimed to be live-bird shots only. 

Scores as follows: 


First Day, Oct. 15 


. 1, 7 live birds, entrance $2: 


Van Bege . 2. osicsesese 1112022—6 Rottmer ............... 1211211—7 
EMBO So cpocsic vices oy sbWe 6 Comstock ............0. 2001110—4 
Matvey = TNs. cs icive vcded 0211000--3 Vance .............0+05 1220112—6 
RR ere 120020014 Sands ..........0s.eeees 1121106—5 
BRAGS | cons concer eerves 21202226 


Event No, 2, 10 live birds, entrance $3: 
Van Epps ......... 2011112010— 7 Comstock 


ovoseeene 2021000100— 4 
EMESS covcsccchsvees 2222222201 — 




















D WAS cvcesivovcsect 0111222111 9 

SEE 2), ids ovwaneet 2220222222— 9 Sands ............++ 0201021001— 5 
PORE o's. see desc 1121002212— 8 

Event No. 3, 5 live birds, entrance $2: 
RES, BR 12122-5 Van Epps ............... 19200-—2 
ney sepane ..02002—2 Losee , 3 
Comstock -11101—4 Harvey ~1 
MOR anapweseshce 12111—5 Goodall ..................22010—3 
0 RR aa 11220—4 

Event No. 4, 10 live birds, entrance $3: 
GENET <4 ceesdecen dt 2010121102— 7 Sands .............. 2201212012— 8 
OO 1122210120— 8 Van Epps .........1210211010— 7 
Comstock ..... . .-0210200022—- 5 Losee ........ . ..0010002122— 5 
Vance ...... . -1211121212—10 Goodall ............ 1212020222— 8 

Event No. 5, 12 live birds, entrance $4: 
Losee ....... .--210002121200— 7 Vance ........... 210111221010— 9 
Johnson .. . 000010100012— 4. Sands ............ 020011101111— 8 
Bear 5.055 ses0s0 002022212202— 8 

Event No. 6, 10 live birds, entrance $4: 
SEE  ecacesoccel 2222210100—- 7 Harter ............ 2022022201 7 
MEO. puctpasnsevel 0112110110— 7 Nelson ............. 0000010202 
ee ae ae 0200211000— 4 ‘ 

Event No. 7, 7 live birds, entrance $2: 
DE wibisnshopasp aver a, ae 2222021—6 
ee ee ---2010010—-3 Vance ........0eeeceee 1112111—7 
BeeGeh ....ss<veps _ORIEO—S Sayder ...cccccccoccvce 2122221—7 

Event No. 8, 5 live birds, entrance $1.75: 
SRO on ccvopvtbchs eva oe RR Serre 22121—5 
PE. Musvsosgetpeteneul 10001—2 Goodall ................+ 00111—3 
SNE. 4 S0uwet¥bods suseakie ee et, A 02022--3 
WME odes ctVcrtvabedeuen 01012—3 


Second Day, Oct 16. 


There were some additions to-day to the crowd, and -yet it was 
small, 


Ducks are now on the marshes, and this attracts the target 
shooters. 
Mr. Vance was high man with 142 out of 185. Other good shots 


fell down. The light was bad, and the background, a green hill, 
that kept all guessing. 





Events: 12345678 3 WBBM 

Targets: 10 15 15 10 15 10 15 15 15 10 15 15 10 15 
Vance 71511 8 710111310 71112 718 
Shafter 510 769 5101210 6 813 912 
Malana 71112 810 7111110 81311 712 
Harter 51312 714 91310 7 8 812 610 
Bruel ...... 31213 710 710 812 613 9 912 
Randall .... 71113 613 61110 6 449 511 
Snyder ye . Be Py ere 
CES . obs cnunndenyeestinkees Worse SS Gicht Dud vis) poten Wi So Renee 
LO eee ee eee 7 ce cb ce tb. opsee Ea 
DE saneveunééacbecnsben sata eo 00 cas wi. bs 710 11 10 cole 
DUE howdn snbn'deeubde deneelaT en es os os Se Bes ov che Salads ae 
GHEBGER, cvetschusieber se teibe Wa aw ob 86) Ky ae on 1314 81413 812 

RAMBLER. 





More About Handicaps. 


In your issue of Oct. 11, 1902, page 299, you publish an explana- 
tion from Mr. H. D. Kirkover, of Fredonia, N. Y/, in which he 
quotes an article from Mr. Ed, Rike, of Dayton, O., taken from 
Field and Fancy, stating why there is nothing in trapshooting 
for them as now condificted. 

The question of handicap is a matter that concerns thousands 
of your readers, and as one of them, allow me to state a few facts: 

Formerly all trapshooters stood at same distance, 18 yards; later 
all at 16 yards for 12-gauge guns. Money was divided 3, 30 and 
20 per cent. The better shots naturally scored higher than the 
less skillful ones; hence men like Kirkover and Rike received #0 
per cent. or half of the purse—say four or five times as often as 
the majority of the shooters. 

Soon the majority learned that they were simply “producers” 
or “suckers,” and the attendance declined all over the country. 


- Finally the manufacturers saw that something must be done to 


revive the sport and increase sale of guns and ammunition, and 
their paid representatives were instructed to “shoot for targets 
only.” 

Various forms of division of money were tried, but all failed to 
give satisfaction, simply because it was absurd and unjust to ex- 
pect the majority to stand at the same rise with shooters like 
Gilbert, Crosby, Heikes, Rike and other experts. 

Later the “Grand American” Association introduced the distance 
handicap—14 to 22 yards rise—and that has proved to be a step in 
the right direction. Mr. Shaner thought the scale should be back 
to 25 or 30 yards, and promised to give us his views, but has 
not yet done so. However, he was correct, and the experts will 
be placed at a greater distance later on. 

Of the various forms of dividing money the ,Rose system has 
given the most satisfaction, and will remain ‘until we become 
more civilized, when we will adopt the Pumphrey equitable system. 

Mr. Kirkover and Mr. Rike are not sati#fied because the 
“moneys were cut up.” That is, they. do not now receive the 
lion’s share, or one-half of the purse. They do not like the novice 
to have an equal chance against the “seasoned, consistent per 
former."’ They do not want to put their hard-earned skill in com- 
petition with the “crude, uncertain beginner.” There is noth- 
ing in the sport to them only the winning of money, and they 
want a sure thing of it. 

For years past your paper has held up ‘to us higher ideas of 
true sport. You have advocated stopping the sale of game, un- 
reasonable bags, ete., etc., and most States have enacted laws to 
that effect, that the pleasure might be divided among a greater 
number. 

What is the difference between the position taken by Mr. 
Kirkover and Mr. Rike and the men who shoot into a covey on 
the ground, or shoot for count only? Is there nothing in sport 
beside the money to be won, or the number of birds killed? 

Cincinnati, O., Oct. 14, Farr Pray 





: Winchester Gun Club. 


Detroit, Mich.—The regular shoot on Oct. 18 was favored with 
a fine Indian summer day, and the straight score cup had another 
close call. In the club event of 25 ets, Shiell, of Class A, 
missed his twenty-first bird ony Guthard gained one point in the 
year’s race in Class B by breaking 21. Ford, of Class C, a begin- 
ner this year, added a to his very creditable string. Following 
are the scores: 








Events: ., 228 S'S soe 
Targets: HWE WwW WW WwW WwW BB B 
eget, 5L se be See We A os ae ee .. 24 
TE 5. vu nnpd anh dae opens hes oop supe et os oo ay A 35. ee 
SY TN So. cebiinedne<piavoans ampcep caus . 2 .. £4.34 
Gather ......-.220000 S08 O55. 553. ee 
Hitchcock ..........- “eb We oe on, ee 
DEE £56062 cpeseedeessaeenvene a iee- os ae ee 
RCRA once ces ono qnctacee » 69 6 8B SK 
IEEE. noes som cap saneedane <- £h DPD D9 Sis eH. 
INGE oc aces ons snavenvene - si ~ 5 21 
Randal] .....¢++++++- eke grsteny eebees ood “Sq 00. eh. fed ps ey Soe 


IN NEW JERSEY. 
Jackson Park Gun Club. 


Paterson, N. J., Oct. 18—The Jackson Park Gun Club under- 
took to run off anotlier shoot at the ial request of a number of 
out-df-town friends, and sent out about fifty postal cards, notify- 
ing that many different shooters that we would hold a live-bird 
shoot on Saturday afterncon beginning at 1 o’clock. We had 
ordered and received 400 birds, and had about one hundred on 
hand—quite enough for a good afternoon’s sport; but to our sur- 
prise, not one of our expected friends put in an appearance, ex- 
cept Count Lenone and Judge Booker, of Passaic. 

Ne delayed matters until after 2 o’clock, thinking some one 
would come on the next car, but only a few friends came to look 
on. Everything being ready, I soon got the home boys going, 
twelve entering for the 5-bird event. me of the birds were too 
fast for 4 starter for most of the eri but George Hopper and 
Klotze seemed to be in good form, both shooting in quick time 
and scoring their birds, 

In the 10-bird event, there were ten entries. The boys seemed to 
all settle down to their work. Every one killed out in the first 
round. Bunn dropped a hard one in the second round, 2yds. over 
the wire. Three men dropped in the next round, one in the fourth, 
one in the fifth, two in the sixth, two in the seventh, two in the 
eighth. The birds seemed to get better all through the game. 
Eight men dropped in the last two rounds. 

! am sorry that I did not take the flights of these birds, as they 


were an excellent lot. 

Dr. Johnson proved the winner. Mor was a close second 
with 9. His miss was on a lightning right-quartering bird. Five 
men finished in the 8-hole, with the others close up. 

The third event was ready for me, and they kept right on, nine 
entering at 7 birds, but it was seen at the fifth round that it would 
be imposes to shoot the 7 birds, so the game was called at the 
end of the sixth round, 

Capt. Powers was straight up till the sixth, He went to the 
score and called “Pull!” He was standing there while every one 
was: laughing and shouting to him to shoot. The bird was a shar, 
left-quartering bird, very fast. He said he did not see it at ail 
It was all guesswork. ter that it was overcast all the afternoon, 
but good for shooting while the light lasted. F 

The boys had a good afternoon’s sport, but very poor encourage- 
ment from our friends. Probably it was the weather that kept 
them away. We will try again. Most of the boys here are tied 
up in politics just at present, 

No. 1-was 5 birds, 250. No, 2, 10 birds, $. In No. 1 Messrs. 
Reynor and Wiley made their first attempt: . 












PONG | 2 Bind ss tae cht even bspvecnd iebaethen@es 21002—3  2102221120— 8 
mar *Sepenam: Bss ss. abeisossesivssies is --22°22—4  2211221122—10 
ERONGO "ED cciv ins ivcondhndesosdee -2201*—3  1111021221— 9 
Van Houten, 28... ¢ 2111112%1— 8 
John Doty, 28... -00111—3 2110112102— 8 
Pe ee ae ee --22121—5 = 21021 11z.v— 8 
UNE oho 0d bu ci'sedguth) vbs<cidedes --122%—3 1*222°1102— 7 
ON GI oss ote ricvcvgceceds 40 --11000-8. sw... ese 
ELIE hionshetebssice odgust ---0*211—3 21211*°010— 6 
BOOBEE, Biss ic vccccccocccccccccoscsosccccsoned 02202—3  1202111100— 7 
SL Drak vgcksicese Sebvecasssaliivceanenoed 21112102*2— 8 
Dr Wiley, 27 


No: 3, 7 birds, $3: 
Lenone, 


Was imal de heal 120100—3 
ee eer - 021212—5 
POWER, BBs css civcccccce 222221—6 
Morgan, 29.............. 1*120*—3 
G Weer, FB. oo. cécscece 22222*—5 


DutcHer. 


Jeannette Gun Club. 


Oct. 17.—The Jeannette Gun Club held its 
shoot here to-day, The birds were ordinary. Five tied on 10 
straight, and of these, Messrs. Schortemeier Gob Lott) and 
Steffens withdrew on the shoot-off, having alrea a number of 
wins in Class A. C. A, Meyer won in the eighth round of the 
shoot-off, and also won the yg, from C, Steff 


Guttenberg, N. J., 









ens. 
This now puts him in the 30yd. class. e scores: 
F Ehlen, 28........ 1101110112— 8 C Thyssen, 25...... 2222212122—10 
F Kastner, 28...... 1111002222— 8 Mohrman, 28.....1102202210— 7 
C Meyer, 28.........1122211221—10 PEL, Miavcveed 1211211121—10 
H Pape, 28........112222%222— 9 } Luhrman, 25.....1221220001— 7 
G Greiff, 2......... 0222111122— 9 H Kreger, 28....1222111112—10 
Job Lott, 30........ 2111111222—10 C Meyerdierck, 28..1111111111—10 
C Interman, 28..... 0111111211 9 Dr Griswold, 25...1201120122— 8 
C Steffens, 30...... 1121211112—10 A Schumacher, 25..0002000201— 3 

Shoot-off, miss-and-out: 
C Meyer LA NEE bes cbincceeeus 1111110 
W Rohlfs eyerdierck ......ccccc0s 110 


Challenge medal, 15 birds: 
C Steffens, 30.11111112221012*—13 


Team race: 


C Meyer, 28... .121110111101122—13 


PT MORE as ccenecscd 02011—3 EN ntpodecacvosencns *21124 
i; SE son otpekvacsll 21111—5 DRIER: cndonncuseca 12112—5 
Meyerdierck ......... Stench anh sevce ed 11211—-5 
DUONG asus csenvevias 2*201—3—16" Schumacher ......... 01000—1—15 
New York German Gun Club. 
Oct. 15. 


‘ --At Outwater’s grounds, Carlstadt, N. J., the New York 
German Gun Club held its shoot, and were favored with excellent 









ees In the club event Dr. Hudson killed 9 and was ‘high 
alone: 

ee . Points. 
Be LID, wecusiciviscstnesssepedsanal 7 
Dr Hudson, 28...... 7 
J H Wellbrock, 29.. q 
P Moersch, 28.... 5% 
J Schlicht, 28... 


7 
CS RE ME adencheaevetasceusdtensarsenseltl 7 
POONA Sn 50 cs ack n wi bcsediibensucdens s- 7 
2. . Sys oc vesecuveghobestbone 5 
BPA is « navies ce snectens 6 
G R Baudendistle, 28.. 
Pi TEGO Tia svi 00 50 0be dev irtnnnscnnacinds® 


Five birds, $2 wanes ow system, all at 28yds.: 





WE | oo ctncecneetead 1i—5 Baudendistle 

ED bc otsumennpestedas *1*22—3 Dr Hudson 
ear 1211-5 1~Moersch ..........csccese 
NE ns on swans scee 202*1—3 Hageman 

Schumacher ............. 01201—3 Kattengill 

PEED. nod banbbdncdbenccund TE. Se ED connecccanessaced 

ON LONG ISLAND. 
ee 
Crescent Athletic Club. t 


Bay Ridge, L. I., Oct. 18—The attendance was unusually light, 
and only five contestants participated in the matter of the October 
cup, of whom Dr, J. J. Keyes was high with 48. Mr, Geo. R. 
Schneider was a guest, and was in the first flight as to performance. 
The scores follow: 

Club shoot, #0 targets, handicap: pe k iy Keyes (2) 48, H. M. 
Brigham (0) 45, W. G, McConville (4) 42, W. W. Marshall (6) 38, 


C, G. Rasmus (4) 37. 

Match, 100 targets, all scratch: H. M. Brigham 86, W. G. Mc- 
Conville 86, Dr. J. J. Kefes 85, W. W. Marshall 68, C. G. Rasmus 
67, C. J cDermott 47. 

Shoot-off, 25 targets, for trophy: H. M. Brigham 22, W. G. Mc- 
Conville 22. . 

Second shoot-off, same conditions: 
McConville 16. 

Match, 25 targets: 


H, M. Brigham 23, W. G. 
Brigham 25, McConville 20, Dr. I. I.. L. 
Pool 8. 


Match, 25 targets: Brigham 24, D.C. Bennett 11. 
Match, 25 targets: Pool 22, Brigham 16. 


Brooklyn Gun Club, 


Brooklyn, L. 1., Oct. 18.—There were five of John Wright’s stu- 
dents at the Brooklyn Gun Club’s shoot to-day. Mr. Welles per- 
formed excellently well, breaking straight in several of the events, 
as the scores will show, as follows: 


Events: 





12345678 9 WN1213 
Targets 15 10 15 10 15 15 15 15 10 15 10 20 10 
SUMNER 0. sows 0. sees Sagueniohs 15 10 15 10 14:18 14 13 8 13 10 17 10 
MINDS 5056. caccecincscsueuhoobs T°0 OS Wan Io. ue pee ay SB 
Wright .......ccccccescscccscene 8561368 911.. 5 8 712 7 
GRIEG 50 0 08b coun ncesesttesons BW... 913.. .. 13 918 °a2 
“s cesescesecers bow oe eee cc ae Wee th Dae 

No. 11 was at 5 pairs; No. 12 at 10 pairs, 





